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Designed to go anywhere . . and do everything you expect from your post war 
personal plane . . it's the Seabee, a sturdy, powerful, all-metal, four place amphibian, 
at a really modest cost. @ New . . in design . appearance . and performance 
. with a far broader operational scope than is possible with any land plane, by 
all pre-war standards this grand personal plane should cost the purchaser many times 
its post war price. @ Created with the same touch of genius which made possible the 
victorious Thunderbolt, tested by the multiple missions of pilots on every fighting front, 
and built to the exacting standards of workmanship and material which war's vital 
needs have proven, here is the ideal post war plane, which many have dreamed about 
. but REPUBLIC has developed and built. @ Designed by America’s foremost 
single-engined amphibian exponent, P. H. Spencer, the Seabee is manufactured by 
Republic's time-saving, cost saving methods. Combat streamlined . . for economy 
and safety of operation, its exterior construction presents the latest and finest . . the 
roomy four-place cabin and appointments are comparable only to the most luxurious 
automobile interiors. @ The Seabee is quiet, comfortable and efficient with unusual 
stability in flight. It lands and takes off easily from either field or stream, and because 
of its versatility the Seabee amphibian is the first popular priced, truly all-purpose 
plone for pleasure . . sport . . or business. ...Price $3995 Flyoway Factory 


* FREE, an interesting and unusual booklet will bring you the “Behind 
the Scenes Story’ of war-tested design and combat-proven manufacturing 
methods which make this Personal Plane possible. :..2re is a Blue Ribbon 
Seabee dealer near you who will welcome an inquiry. For additional infor- 
mation, write Personal Plane Division, Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Department 25, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. 


Designers of the world’s fastest transport... The RAINBOW 
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A great nation arises... courageously rebuilding, 
planting, producing ... renewing its trade with all the world 
...a resurgence speeded on the wings of 


Lockheed Constellations, powered by Wright, flown by TWA. 
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mpany tests, the four-place 150-hp 
was clocked at 169.2 mph. at 
1 and 153.6 mp! nt 
43 . f ruising speed over a measured 
mile Other performance figures 
id ik ff within 485 feet, landing within 
$5-mph. stalling speed with flaps, and 
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Attendance surpassing last year’s is ex- 
pected at the second annual Fourth Region 
non-scheduled operators conference in Fort 
Worth, February 25-27. Following last year’s 
conference, it will be a forum in which op- 
erators can “let their hair down” and thrash 
out current problems Co-sponsors are the 
regional National Aviation Trades Association, 
Fourth Region CAA officials and SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT 

As of December 31, 1945, the number of sur- 
plus planes sold totalled 16,837—-68 per cent 
of the total number in civil operation before 
the war Primary trainers and liaison types 
sold in largest numbers and, of the 18,549 
planes declared surplus, 15,342 were sold fo: 
$17,102,500. Basic trainers, previously listed 
as “unsalable” on the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration’s inventories, moved quickly when 
the price was dropped to $975 and 700 trainers 
were sold in ten days 


Clarence M. Young of San Francisco, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, has been nominated by President Tru- 
man as a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to fill the vacancy left by Dr. Edward P. 
Warner's resignation. 


Action to make available more navigable air 
space for civilian aviation has been taken by 
the Interfepartmental Air Traffic Control 
soard, which will rescind on June 1 approval 
of all presently established danger areas and 
aution areas in the U. S., unless the using 
agencies can justify their continuation 

Closing of the Commonwealth Aircraft plant 


at Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas, is 
planned by the company, which will produce its 


Trimmer amphibian and two-place Skyrange1 
personal plane in a New York factory acquired 
n the purchase of Columbia Aircraft Corp 
Raymond Voyes president of commonwealth. 


Four 65-hp. Silvaires per day were being pro- 
duced during the last week of January in the 
new Luscombe Airplane Corp. plant at Dallas. 


Back in the saddle after making important 
contributions to the winning of the war, eight 
nvaluable CAA men have resumed civil avia 
tion duties. They are: Col. Howard F. Rough, 
formerly regional manager at large, now spe- 
ial consultant to Administrator T. P. Wright; 
Col. Russell W. DeLaney, formerly Fifth 
Region chief of air carrier inspection, now chief 
of flight operations service: Col. John Mar- 
shall, who was a CAB trial examiner, now co- 
ordinator of safety regulation: Col. Bennett 
H. Griffin, formerly director of the CAA 
Standardization Center at Houston, now await- 
ing new CAA duties; and four former regional 
managers who have returned to their posts 
under the new title of regional administra- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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80-CLEAR 
at the price of 73! 


Thanks to the use of fuel components developed 
for combat use, Humble-Esso laboratories are today 
able to offer private aircraft owners a new 80-octane 
clear, unleaded gasoline at the same price as the 


73-octane gasoline it replaces. 


This new ESSO AVIATION GASOLINE 80 
is tailor-made for the low-horsepower engine to in- 
sure top performance, long engine life and mini- 
mum maintenance difficulty. Try it in your plane; 
feel its improved power and smoothness in per- 
formarice. Check your maintenance records; notice 
how ESSO AVIATION GASOLINE 80 holds 


down upkeep trouble and cost. 


This is the first of a new line of improved 


Humble-Esso Aviation products which will soon be 
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available for private and commercial flying. War- 
born technical advances make these and Humble- 
Esso’s many other aviation products the finest in 
history. Wherever you fly look for the Humble- 
Esso sign on the field. Aviation products sold under 
this sign are backed by years of continuing research 


by one of the world’s largest petroleum laboratories. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Yesterday Humble-Esso Aviation Products 
served the vital demands of war; today 
they serve equally well the needs of peace. 











NEMESIS FOR PROGRESS? 


HERE are so many 


to tne 


ispects 
broad subject of au 
safety, the casual observer is prone to 
prefer over simplific ition of the mat 
complete 


ter, which mounts to 1 


dodge. How many times have you 


heard the remark, “We've got to en 
gineer safety into airplanes,” or “Peo 
ple won't fly in numbers comparabk 


to those driving automobiles until we 


develop fool-proot urplanes”’? Un 
fortunately, the matter of air safety 
isn’t that simple. It can’t be brushed 


off so easily. Nor can it be ignored if 
iviation progress is to obtain in the 
great measure all of us want in the 
immediate years ahead. It’s a matter 
of deep concern and one that requires 
far more study, attention and action 
than most of us in the flying game are 
now Living 

The best place to inaugurate a na 
tional air safety campaign slong prac 
tical ind sensible lines is within the 
very agency of the Federal government 
charged with the matter of air satety 

the Civil Aeronautics Board. Within 
this agency is a Safety Bureau, which 
unfortunately is no longer capable ot 
its constitutional 


shouldering issign 


ment The Bureau is under-financed 
ind under-stafted The volume of 
iccidents has grown beyond its facil 
ities and personnel. Serious accidents 
in 1945 far exceed those in 1944 


Many important accidents are not 


}) 
investigated because the field 
men can’t get around to all of them. 


Hundreds upon hundreds 


; 
accidents are not being 


being 


of minor and 
“no injury” 
re pe rted, 
has not defined clearly what ac 
should he re port d Thy 
not only out of han / it has reached 
the critical stag 


Primarily 


Bureau 
cidents 
sifuation ts 


largely because thr 


concerned with the in 


vestigation ind analysis of accidents 


statistical re 


ports, the Safety Bureau has done little 


ind the preparation of 


in the matter of accident prevention. 


It's: a post-mortem board. A diagnosis 


isn't much good ifter the patient 1s 
What we need is 


While the 


uccident files of the Bureau 


on a marble slab 
some preventive medicine 
bulging 
should be made the basis for research 
ind study which would be extremely 
valuable for an intelligently mapped 
prevention program, it’s high time the 
Bureau established a more functional 


6 


type of program with more emphasis 

on prevention and less on statistics. 
We're facing a new era with the 

idvent of new types of airplanes and 


| 


with new types of people who, as the 


number increases, probably won’t be 
as selective as those “ ho took up fly 
ing in years past. This new era is 
sure to introduce new types of safety 
factors. A new philosophy and new 
vision is needed in the CAB Safety 
Bureau if it is to remain the pivotal 
agency as originally intended 
Unless Wash 


ington acts quickly, Federal centrali 
zation and direction will be replaced by 


safety 


ind set d wn in law. 


1 chaos of conflicting local and state 
authorities. Municipal and state gov 
ernments are moving rapidly into the 
helds of 


regulation enforcement. But in thes 


accident investigation and 
new roles they must complement, aug 
ment and be co-operative with the 
Federal agency—not take over the job 


lock, stock ind 


circumvent the 


barrel, and entirely 
present setup with a 
thousand and one non-standardized and 
duplicative systems of accident inves 
tigation and regulation enforcement. 

The several states are already setting 
up staffs within their aviation com 
missions to tackle the safety problem. 
The Civil 
suggested that the states take over the 


Aeronautics Board recently 


responsibilities for the investigation of 
ill non-commercial accidents and th 
enforcement of Federal civil air regu 
lations. Such a development must b 


gradual rather than immediate. It 
should be placed in motion only afte: 
liaison 


| ede: al 


uniform 


long planning ind intelligent 


between the states and the 
gency produce a code of 
practices and policies, and only afte: 
have 


Satety 


state personnel been expertly 


trained in the Bureau field 
othe cs. 
The CAB has not yet suggested a 


pattern for such co-ordination. Ap 


parently, the problem has slipped up 
on their blind side. Unless they take 
the initiative at once, the serious con- 
sequences of overlapping authority, 
more red tape, non-uniform safety 
regulations and the incubation of 
thousands of petty local officials who 
don’t know what the score is, will come 
We can’t afford it. Nor can 
we afford the loss of accurate accident 
information which must be pooled in 
Washington and properly analyzed so 
that modern, push-button, finger-tip 


about. 


information can be released as rapidly 
as new trends are discovered. 

If the states are destined to assume 
the authority to enforce Federal reg 
ulations and investigation of accidents, 
immediate action must be taken to 
schedule a series of conferences be- 
tween the CAB, the CAA and statc 
aviation officials. The genesis of such 
action must the Safety 
Bureau through the CAB.  Experi- 
mental plans for co-ordination should 


be worked out between the CAB and 


come from 


the states already geared up to handk 
these new responsibilities. The eles 
enth hour has struck for initiating the 
move, but there are still days of grace 
for perfecting a practical and sensible 
interlocking program of air safety. 
Will the Civil Board 


ict or will it continue to ignore reality 


Aeronautics 


and remain bogged down with airline 
expansion programs 90 per cent of 
its time? Will it continue to ignore 
the suggestions and advice of air safety 
experts and field personnel within the 
Safety Will it continue to 
ignore the fact that air safety encom- 
passes far more than the investigation 
of airline accidents and the publication 
of an occasional safety bulletin? Wi'l 
the Civil Aeronautics Board continue 
to ignore the fact that aviation has 
run off and left the Board’s antedilu- 
vian methods of handling violations— 
methods that would be laughable wer: 
it not for the seriousness of accidents 


Bureau? 


and their causes? 
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“CITY HALL’’ AIRPORTS 


HE deeper we dig into facts 
and figures concerning mu 
nicipally-owned airports the more 
we're inclined to agree with the pes 
simistic airplane owner who recently 


wrote us that aviation 


would pront 








far more from a campaign to clean up 
the airports now in existence than the 
campaign on foot to give us three 
thousand new “If the public 
only knew,” our correspondent writes, 
“how rotten their airports are man 


ones. 
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5 Ways you save 
by using only the best 


YLIDAIR = 


AK-300 Clear Nitrate Dope 


. 
fac Few, if any, aircraft products demonstrate the economy of quality as conclusively as 
ss : ™ is P ° . x ° ° ; 
———EE Glidair AK-300 Clear Nitrate Dope. Here are five important ways you reap immediate 





and long-run savings by using this superior material: 


Glidair AK-300, because it is high in AK-300 flows naturally to a satin- 
“solids”, gives faster “build”; saves smooth finish, reducing sanding op- 
two to three coats per job. erations to a minimum. 
“Builds” as fast as a hot dope sched- Speeds the application of tapes and 
ule and yet preserves the tough, flex- ays them smoothly, requiring fewer 
ible quality of cold application. top coats for that mirror finish. 


5 The controlled penetration of AK- 
300 and its carefully adjusted sol- 


vents weld successive coats into a 
single tough sheet forming the ideal 
foundation for the color coats. 
Specify this Time-Tested product of Glidden research next time and see for yourself 
what a difference it can make. And remember: There’s a Glidden finish of similar 


quality for every aircraft need! 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Aviation Sales Headquarters ° 1833 S. Normal Avenue . Chicago 16, Illinois 
GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY........ Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado BEACON AIRMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO................ le Mars, lowa 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP......... Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb. Ws Case casandeceseces Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
gg rT eee Robertson, Missouri BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP... ..Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Okiachomo A. WH. TRG ARER .nccccccces 5001 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC...229 £. Madison Ave., Memphis, Tennessee Se isncncce0cccescece 3221 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
Se cap ccncnenmeacovetscunwel Brownsville, Texas TT TC ee Ambler, Pa. 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC... . City Airport, Detroit, Mich. SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC.......... eeccces Winston-Salem, N. C. RICHARDSON AERO SUPPLY..........55> Taylor Field, Ocala, Fla. 


GLIIDATR FLYING COLORS 


Made byGLIDDEN Zeenaker x Feil 
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iged, they wouldn’t vote another 
nickel for new ones.” 
Unfortunately the public doesn’t 


know. Only the flying public, which 
is a very small segment of the Amer- 
ican people, realizes what's going on. 
Che airplane owner and occasionally the 
airline customer can tell you it’s pos- 
sible to count on the fingers of two 
hands all of the larger terminal type 
airports in the United States operated 
degree ot 


Nine times out of ten, the 


with any intelligence or 
efhciency. 
transient airplane owner prefers to 
drop in at a small, private field than 
to put up with the indignities, the 
poor service and caveat emptor atti- 
tude of the average American airport 
owned and operated by the city hall. 
By far, the city 
hall controlled 
like Topsy 


plan, no intelligent appraisal of the 
and 


majority of our 


airports just grew-— 


There was no long-range 


airport’s real function purpose. 
The city hall boys can understand that 
two plus two equals four as far as 
sewers and garbage collection is con 

there's 


now 


cerned—but the airport, 


1 great mystery! The million or so 
dollars were spent and they wound up 
placing a $250 per month manager in 
charge of a million dollar public utility! 
Forgotten during the strain and stress 
of the war years, the deplorable situa 
tion regarding the management and 
operation of municipal airports is back 
with us, aviation in 


the face and a greater threat to avia 


Staring postwal 


tion’s progress than ever before because 
now there’s a good chance 2 of increasing 


many fold the number of aviation con 


sumers-—new peopl “ ho have never 


owned an airplane or patronized the 
scheduled air carriers. A large measure 


of aviation’s utility value begins and 


ends on the airport. Too often airport 
service is so rotten it discourages even 
the most militant airman and drives 
him’ back to the highways. 


portion of our airplane ow nership mor 


A good 


tality rate can be blamed on the city 
halls. 

What's the cure? We respectfully 
suggest that everyone concerned with 
iviation progress in his own home town 
cease tolerating misguided, incompe- 
tent and ignorant city hall airport ad- 
a few cru 


ministration. We've seen 


sades pay off handsomely in the last 
few months and they started with a 
mere handful of people directly con- 
cerned with the aviation development 
of their community. The support of 
townspeople from every walk of life, 
including the newspapers, was enlisted. 
They forced the city fathers to face 
the issue, learn something about air- 
port requirements and establish a policy 
of service to the public under respon 


sible management 


8 


One of the most common diseases, 
next to dirty restrooms and 
greasy-spoon restaurants, is the almost 
universal underpayment of airport 
managers. Not only are they paid 
starvation wages but they aren’t given 
any authority even though they know 
the business and have spent long years 
learning their profession. The day is 
not far distant when the experienced 
airport managers will disappear—tired 
of beating out their brains and ready 
to take up some other line of work. 
This state of affairs 
those communities where it exists pro- 
airport 


only 


exists now; in 
fessional managers are being 
replaced by two-bit clerks who have 
about as much ability to manage an 
airport as a bald-faced monkey. 

We believe if honest and experienced 
airport managers were paid what they 
and some authority 
responsibility, 


are worth given 
jumped-up_ _ de- 


cisions and vacillating city hall policies 


a nd 


that penalize scheduled and non-sched- 
uled operators as well as the traveling 
public, would be reduced to a mini- 
mum 

makes for 


Ww 


( ompetent management 


os 


safer airports. It can help eradicate 
the chiselling-type operator who 
“takes” the fliers’ money and gives 
nothing in return. It saves taxpayers’ 
dollars by wise expenditure of public 
funds according to actual needs, yet 
simultaneously looks ahead to the time 
when future requirements might de- 
many expansion of facilities. Expe- 
rienced, intelligent airport management 
sees that everybody who uses the air- 
port gets a square deal, whether it be 
the little man of aviation or the big 
operator. Above all, the aviation con- 
sumer gets the service he’s entitled to 
as a patron of a public utility. 

One of the strongest arguments 
against the allocation of Federal air- 
port funds to municipalities and in 
favor of distribution through the sev- 
eral states rests in the fact that if the 
municipalities can’t manage their air- 
ports wisely, how can the taxpayer 
expect them to administer the expendi- 
ture of more funds? Somebody needs 
educating, and in our opinion it’s the 
gang down at the city hall, who are 
running the nation’s airports by guess 
—and by remote control. 


Ww Ww 


SELLING TIME 


ITH some thirty or forty 
\X thousand more or less bona 
fide orders on the books of the nation’s 
personal aircraft manufacturers, som¢ 
of the old-timers are asking, “Where 
are all the buyers coming from?” Al- 
though such a flush market points to 
many types and kinds, including for- 
mer owners and many 
apparent a lot of “first timers” are a 
definite factor in the market. 
Some 70,000 of our citizens took out 


operators, it’s 


student permits during the last twelve 
months. The statisticians predict that 
even more will get the flying bug dur- 
ing 1946. What the experts can not 
tell us is how many of them will end 
up buying airplanes. From past rec- 
ords, the percentage will be quite small. 

There are many reasons why such a 
large number of enthusiasts drop out 
along the line—financial, psychological, 
et cetera—factors over which the peo- 
ple in the industry have little or no 
control. But it is a well known fact 
that far too many student pilots lose 
their enthusiasm and give up because 
of the treatment they receive at the 
airport—a factor that can be controlled 
if the people who are in the business 
of selling flying t'me wake up and 
change the atmosphere around their 
places of business. 

Literally thousands of potential air 
plane owners and lifetime customers 
throw 
operators and instructors take the at 


in the towel because too many 





titude they are doing the lowly student 
a favor by teaching him how to fly. 
Even if the average kiwi withstands 
the kicking around he receives in the 
average sized flying school or can af- 
ford the tremendous loss of time in- 
volved in getting an hour’s instruction, 
he generally can’t stomach the con- 
Versation, attitude and air of supe- 
riority among the airport tramps he’s 
torced to mingle with while waiting 
his turn for a lesson. 

In this fantastic era of jet jobs cross- 
ing the continent in four hours, of 
six and eight-engined behemoths mak- 
ing a neighborhood of the earth, we're 
prone to ignore the basic importance 
to aviation of the 65-horsepower train- 
er and the average Joe Doakes who 
comes out on Friday afternoon with a 
six dollar medical certificate in his 
pocket and a desire to take some flying 
time. We'll be forced to wake up 
one of these days and respect him when 
the buyer’s market returns. Wouldn't 
it be smart to give him a little more 
attention and service now; quit in- 
sulting his intelligence, and run off the 
deadhead boot-and-goggle bums whose 
principal function around the airport 
is emptying the “coke” machine? Sell- 
ing time is an important and profitable 
business. For the airport operator it can 
pay dividends down through the years, 
because many kiwis, believe it or not, 
are in the income bracket that justifies 
airplane ownership. 
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The Only Airplane Featuring —4##7% Control 


FOUR YEARS AGO Culver made a major 
decision: to give the public a new air- 
plane when commercial production 
was resumed. Culver felt that its 
obligation to civilian pilots went far 
beyond a re-work job of an old design. 
If we could deliver to the Army and 
Navy four new designs of radio con- 
trolled airplanes during the war, 
surely the culmination of that design 
experience should be passed on to 
the public. 

So was born, from the rich herit- 
age of military design experience, the 
new Culver Model “V”. It is not just 
another airplane, for it incorporates 
many innovations new to the light 
plane field. And one feature in par- 
ticular puts Culver in a class by itself 
-a new feature that makes flying simple, safe and 
sure: It is Culver Simpli-Fly* Control. 

This simplification is a basic interconnection of 
certain controls, allowing the pilot to automatically 
set the controls for what he wishes the airplane to 
do. Such control settings are reflected on a flight 
dial which reads “Take-off,” “Climb,” “Cruise,” 
“Approach,” and “Glide Control.” It makes flying 
simple. It makes piloting automatic. It makes a 
good pilot out of even the novice who hasn’t spent 


Orr [] | Would Like to Try Simpli-Fly in a 
i i Address 


CULVER AIRCRAFT CORP., DEPT. SFN—WICHITA, KANSAS 


FOR CROSS COUNTRY 





FEBRUARY, 





1946 





BEFORE YOU BUY 
BE SURE TO TRY 


Ly 


Send Me Literature on the New Culver 


Demonstration Flight 


*Trademark 
hundreds of hours learning the fine 
points of coordination. It makes 
lazy fun-flying for the pilot with 
experience. 

This feature alone proves Culver’s 
war-time slogan that the Model “V” 
was “Worth Waiting For.” But that’s 
only part of the story. There’s the 
electrically retractable tricycle gear 

. the same gear that has given 
such sure and trouble-free service on 
thousands of Culver’s military ships. 
There's a controllable pitch propeller, 
a fuel injection engine which elimi- 
nates carburetor icing, bigger wheels, 
starter, generator, battery, landing 
lights, navigation lights, individually 
adjustable airfoam seats, jack points, 
tie-down rings, parking brake — ALL 
AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 

Yes, and Culver, who has always led the light 
plane field in performance, will again set a new 
mark with the Culver Model “V”, the world’s 
fastest light airplane for a given horsepower. 

If you're looking for safety, simplicity, speed, 
in a truly comfortable cross-country airplane, 
with range in excess of 720 miles, you'll agree 
once you see, the New Culver WAS WORTH 
WAITING FOR. 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Did we ever tell you how Gulf Avia 


( pre cts V 


lt ippel evel { e Gult Aviatior 
Gasoline and Gultpride Ol are improve 
iC n 
( etore or fuel 
et < rie ct i f ? test stauc 
start tri} tlre { the Gulf Researc! 
i ory. Whe eG ib engineer 
n e new pre 
< ecriormance 
cre ica i 
lor the ike apart chemically 
i Ca | iype eve 
pur t 
Ih i ea ( peculiarities 
Cro] | cine ifect OF the engine 
pm e pertormance ot an oil or gaso 
é x ere \ at ippens 


An air test is made in one engine of 
a multi-engine plane! 


An wot net thet 1O Wwe admit the 
ew product is Lood en tO replace 
» predecessor in e ot Gult Aviation 

Prox cts 












DEFINITION: 


The Alchlor Process, the extra retining 


step that makes Gulfpride Oil out of 


ordinary oil, is as simple as this: 
We extract from the oil chemically, the 
purities, the weaker hydrocarbons 
vhich if left in the oil would be extracted 
hanically by your engine in the torm 


ot sludge and carbon! 
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Consequently. a tar greater percentage 
ot the molecules in Gultpride Oil are the 
tough, friction-resistant molecules which 
.ctually lubricate! 

[ry Gultpride Oil in your engine and 


verify this 











FLUTTER'S DITTY BOX 


After flying at 12 miles a minute, 

A test pilot sang like a linnet: 

“| used Gulf Gasoline 

And my flying machine 

Goes faster when an engine is in it!” 


*Contributions pleaded for! 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Still no one to qualify as our first Senior 
Perch Pilot with five Little Known Facts 
About Well Known Planes. 


But here are some Perch Pilots (bottom 
rung) with one *'Fact’’: 

We sent a Commission to Jimmie 
Edwards of Longview, Texas, for: 

“A B-29 with wheels down needs as 
much power to pull it through the air 
as 2 B-29’s require to maintain the same 
speed with wheels retracted!"’ 

From Portland, Oregon, Joe Hardman 
writes: 

“If the P-47’s made during the war 
were put wing tip to wing tip, they 
would reach for 77 miles!”’ 

And we Commissioned J. L. Green 
wood, of Ogden, Utah, for this ‘Fact 


‘*The pull on the tow rope of a three- 
place glider in straight and level flight, 
measures less than 5 pounds!”’ 





See? All it takes to get a Perch Pilot's 
commission (bottom rung), is a spicy hit 
ot information along these lines. And 
with five such bits, you get a promotion 
to Senior Perch Pilot 

Think how you'll impress the gang at 
the hangar! Mail your ‘Facts’ — with 
proot!—ro the address above. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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fabrication are 
Hangars. 


quirements. Here are some of 


HE MANY ADVANTAGES of standardized design and modern pre- 
offered you in ERWIN-NEWMAN Sectional Steel 
Whether you need a small or large hangar, or a group of hangars, ERWIN- 


NEWMAN can provide the sizes and types exactly suited to your problems or re- 


reasons why it will pay you to investigate 


ERWIN-NEWMAN Sectional Steel Hangars before you invest in a hangar of any kind. 


ECONOMICAL 


Although yo a hanga of the exact size and 











sections of this 
prefabricated a 

ly, line made 
t hasan out the 


“custom tailoring.” 


type you 
ERWIN-NE 
the factory 
Thus you 
usual expense of 


PORTABLE 


lf at any time jt-may be advantageous to move 
your nena ether ¢ -veral hun- 


sections 










can he easily disassembled, transported and re- 
issembled at low cost. 

FIRE-.RESISTING 

vy = on ‘ 
Because ERW A SY cated sec- 
tions are all s , frames 





and doors—al inherent 


in a hang e elim- 


inated. 


Write us regarding your special problems, without obligation. 


for our new catalog 





LONG-LIVED 


There is nothing in the construction of ERWIN- 
NEWMAN hang 


carefully engteertd 


‘S“to,ret or corrode. They are 










y 4 wiehstand the elements. 
ey_.ate absolutely termite 


WMAN 


And, being al 
proof. ERWI 


and serve 


hangars will last 





a minimum 


of maintenance. 


QUICKLY ERECTED 
ERWIN-NEWMAM hangars are shipped with 


erty—arrangement and com- 








all sections in 
pletely id 


trained 





otten encountered in 





or even months ay 


conventional construction. 


EASILY ENLARGED 


uild-a larger hangar than you 
ause future enlargement 
1erely a 


No need 


actually re 







of an E 





additional sections to re- 





matter of bolting in 


quired dimensions. 


Be sure to ask 


it illustrates the many advantages offered by ERWIN- 
NEWMAN prefabricated sectional steel 


hangars and other buildings. 


ERWIN-NEWMAN COMPANY 


P.O.BOX 1308 - HOUSTON 1,TEXAS 
- = 
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ies Rail. 


Daitas AERO SERVICE 
TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS OKLAHOMA 


offers 


the FLIGHTWEIGHT, a line of radios 
for personal planes in the same tradi- 
tion of high quality that makes Bendix 
“The Greatest Name in Aircraft Radio.” 





PAR-70 Radio Receiver, 2 compact, lightweight, 


and efficient radio range and broadcast band 
receiver, with dependable performance. 


PMN-1 Loop Antenna, your reliable aid to di- 


rectional navigation. 


PAT-50 V.H.F. Communications Unit, @ crystal 


controlled radio-telephone unit for the Very High 
Frequencies (VHF) that demonstrated its supe- 
riority in our Air Forces. You'll be ahead of the 
field with this VHF transmitter-receiver. 


PAR-80 Portable Receiver, 2 double purpose 


unit. Im your plane it receives regular broad- 
cast, radio range and communications; and out 
of your plane, you can pick up broadcast enter- 
tainment. 


DEALER APPOINTMENTS NOW BEING MADE 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Factory Radio Installation and Service 
for All Types Aircraft. 


Dattas AERO SERVICE 


Certified Repair Station No. 168 
LOVE FIELD DALLAS 9, TEXAS 




















REVVING UP 


(Continued from page 4) 


tors—Col. George W. Vest, Third Region, Chicago; Col. 
Joseph S. Marriott, Sixth Region, Santa Monica; Lt. Col. 
Robert D. Bedinger, Seventh Region, Seattle, and Lt. Col. 
Leonard W. Jurden, Fifth Region, Kansas City. 


The Senate has confirmed President Truman's nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, as Assistant Secretary of War for Air, succeeding 
Robert A. Lovett, resigned. Previously, it had been re- 
ported in circles close to General H. H. Arnold that 
Albert I. Lodwick of Lakeland, Fla., well known in 
aviation and a _ trouble-shooter for the AAF during 
the war, had been favored for the post. A War De- 
partment release announcing Symington’s nomination fails 
to show any aviation experience in Symington’s back- 
ground—he was president of Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., of St. Louis, prior to his Federal service. 


The Culver Aircraft Corporation lost prototype No. 2 of 
its Model-V in a tragic, freak accident January 13, at 
Wichita, Kansas. The airplane was undergoing ground 
run tests to determine the proper stabilizer setting at near 
take-off speeds. Wind conditions were highly variable and 
occasional gusts up to 45 mph. were experienced. During 
the fourth run, the airplane became airborne unexpectedly, 
observers reporting that the pilot apparently decided to 
continue flight with full power in spite of the fact that 
the stabilizer was incorrectly set for flight conditions. 
The “V” model incorporates the Mooney “Simpli-fly” con- 
trol system, which calls for an interconnection of the 
stabilizer and flaps and provides a pre-determined optimum 
setting for take-off, climb, cruise and landing attitudes. 
The airplane crashed immediately after take-off, killing 
Test Pilot Ear] Price and fatally injuring Howard R. Byrns, 
Culver’s experimental department chief. The Company an- 
nounced that prototype No. 3 is nearing completion and 
that official static load tests for Approved Type Certificate 
are being completed under CAA supervision. 

* * * 


All-American Air Maneuvers Disappointing 


Bad weather, inadequate planning and handling, and 
lack of new commercial planes made a disappointment of 
Miami’s 14th annual All-American Air Maneuvers January 
4-6. The weather plagued lightplane pilots who tried to 
reach the Florida sports center on free gas and oil offered 
by Gulf Oil Company, but from 1,000 to 1,200 personal 
craft got to Florida, or almost there. Half that many 
were actually parked at International Field, where the 
events were held, many were stored at nearby fields, and 
some were weatherbound along the air routes, including 
highways, leading to the resort country. 

Several accidents marked the International Airport pro- 
ceedings, one of them proving fatal to M. J. Miller, Harts- 
ville, S. C., when his Ercoupe was struck in midair by the 
propeller of another Ercoupe during a special race. A Sur- 
plus L-5 created havoc when it was taxied into the bandstand 
by a spectator who took the liberty of seating himself at 
the controls and starting the engine after it had been given 
away in a prize drawing. Miraculously, nobody was hurt. 
About 40,000 people attended the three-day Air Maneuvers, 
2,000 of them being pilots who signed the register. 

Race results: The Glenn H. Curtiss Trophy and $1,250 
first prize were won by Woody Edmondson in a Mono- 
coupe, who covered 50 miles in 24 mins. 41 secs. to average 
126.4 mph. Randolph Mai, Jacksonville, Fla., won the 
Luscombe race in 10 mins. 46 secs.; Tom Davis, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., took the Fiper race in 11 mins. 50 secs.; 
R. A. Urian, Jr., topped competing Ercoupes with a time 
of 8 mins. 36 secs.; Earl Toliver, won the Aeronca event 
with 12 mins. 36 secs., and Verna Burke, Miami, won the 
women’s race with a time of 14 mins. 29 secs. in a Piper 
Cub. Flying a Taylorcraft, Jack Snodgrass, Waterloo, 
Iowa, won the Firestone Trophy by flying a 15-mile course 
in 9 mins. 42 secs. The Carstairs Trophy for precision 
aerobatics was won by Beverly Howard, Orangeburg, S. C. 
* * * 
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The plane thar Hushed an rdea 


trom a hot-deg stand — 


r7itH all the improvements on to 
\ day's planes, it seems strange to 
think that airplanes haven't always had 
parking brakes 

Back in the early days of flving. Eddic 
Stinson landed at a small field in North 
ern Michigan with a passenger 

Ready to take off, Eddie found that his 
starting battery had gone dead. So he 
told his passenger to open the throttle a 


little bit while he started the motor by 


pulling the propeller through 


The motor started with a roar! The 
confused. had pushed the 


passenger. 


throttle wide open. eddie jumped cleat 


as the plane roared down the field. 


But dead ahead was a hot-dog stand 
that couldn't jump! 


The plane tore into the stand. At 1651 


r.p.m.. the propeller churned mustard 


pop. het degs. and buns into a froth. 





Only then did the passenger recover 
enough to cut off the ignition. 


The hot-dog stand cost Eddie Stinsor 
$350. plus a new propeller. But it showed 
him a way to make planes safer! 


lwo days later he had rigged up a 
parking brake to operate with brakes on 
landing wheels 

Years of flying showed Eddie Stinson 
what fliers needed and wanted in a plane 
So the first Stinson he built. back in 1925 
was a plane ahead of its day. Besides 
brakes, it had an enclosed cabin. an elec 
tric starter. and a cabin heater 

Because Stinson has always been a 
leader, you can depend on Stinson to 


bring you the best in quality planes 


fnnouncing THE STINSON VOYAGER 150...Here’s a four-place ship that will bring 





Manufactured und-r Civil Aeronautics 


Administration Approved Type Certificate Number 767 


Stinson 


EASY TO BUY...EASY TO FLY 
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raft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 








vou speedy, sate. and comtortable ait 
travel 

And air-travel luxury such as vou have 
never seen before. except with larger 
nore expensive plane «! 

The Voyager 150 cruises at 125 m.p.h 
has a maximum speed of 133 m.p.h., and 
a range of 500 miles. Its power. maneu 
verabilitv.and high-altitude performance 


make it a ve rsatile plane anvu here. 


And the appointments of the Voyager 
150 match its performance. Its cabin is 
soundproofed and ventilated. You'll fly 
in comfert on its richly upholstered, 
adjustable seats 

And economically. too! For costs of 
operating the Voyager 150 will compare 
favorably with the cost of operating your 
car. 

Write for a free illustrated brochure 
telling all about the Voyager 150... to 
Stinson Division. Consolidated Vulte 
\ireraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 
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Turfing Articles Useful 








Photo shows bird in carburetor and 
broken intake screen 


Bird Downs Stinson 
By Stanley E. Cowan 
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Mrst emergency landing 
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instr rument panels for personal planes 
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Book a- 
Reviews LIAS, 


Why Has 


America No Rigid Air- 
ships? by P. W 


Litchfield and Hugh Allen 


Judging this book from the viewpoint of a 


rvice pilot who is now a civilian, I found 

interesting and important reading. Those 

who wish to grasp the entire picture in the 

ghter-than-air controversy will not want to 
tribut Knox O. Scort 


Fixel 


$7.50 


Law of Aviation, 4) Rowland W 
hlished by The Michi 


re second edition of 


Company, price 
This volume, tl this out 





Poy Corda Gross Co., Dece tanding reference book on the subject since 
45, 144 pa pr $2.01 1927, is of interest to aircraft manufacturers, 
\ ’ s P a ae uirline operators, private airplane owners, ait 
t . and , “ , passengers, shippers, aviation insurance under 
aN suppieme * amship ling writers, and to anyone confronted with avia 
’ < » 1 lea ec calities 
artial approval of a € same concis lerly, and comprehe 
n c id ative t Wa \ reatmen s tound the second ed ) 
Navy and ¢ ’ lepa ‘ e Ma slong with greatly increased subject matter 
( N Ad y ¢ 
f \ und Cin Ac Proceedings of the 1945 National 
’ Ad i H natte Aviation Clinic, published by Times-Journal 
1 stalemate purpose of Publishing Co., 100 E. Second St., Oklahoma 
t kK Cong a € people City. Oklahoma, price $2.65 
ik i r i j y bea Copies w ll be sent by Clinic Headquarters 
p P g mmercial without order to all Clinic registrants, being 
| levelop ind = ga g eadership ncluded in the Clinic registration tee Other 
world trade and Y The cos yt rders will be filled at $2.65 each, postpaid 
nmen x 1K i eigh m a first come, first served” basis The 
lion dolla pe 4 B ere are the dition is limited 
enen at Ww 1OwW government s Proceedings are published in book torn 
1ding irgO spac und luxury ntaining transcript of all addresses, discus 
lat i i f a surface m, action upon resolutions, attendance ros 
a passeng pac 0 at a cos Clinic committees and delegates A tea 
fa ait \ ! \ charged for ire is the subject index by which all reter 
a « esp ing trip made une; total ab anv subject discussed are easily found 
« e of a Kness and sea Kness promuses 
ak 1 round trip to H ilu an enjoy Two-Way Radio, by Samuel Freedma 
ib ea low cos tf tw undred dol published by Ziff-Davis Publishing Compan) 
; w 1 pe 1 iratively a week less +50 Fitth Lie Neu York Cily, price $5.01 
’ » and a day more than by plan This book describes the mechanics and ap 
lispel p c i cerning plications of two-way radio for all forms of 
af t ie p aut fixed, mobile, or portable communications. | 
’ g ’ es and bot s presented in non-mathematical form and in 
theia t eG ivear ¢ ina he p mple language fully understandable to persons 
} i H } t x ( v t ntending to use suc facilities 
Zepp S andoa \k 1 Ma The author has had twenty x vear 
° 
NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 
For Land, Sea and Air 
JUST PUBLISHED PRIVATE PILOT EXAMINATION: 


by 


CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Auth 
\ ine Trans} 
Pilot Rating, Et 


This book should be in 
every airman’s library 
Appendix contain new 
“multiple choice ex- 
aminations’™’. $3.00 


OTHER AVIATION 
EQUIPMENT 








Ween Naviga 
tior Plotter . 
Type A Naviga 
tion Comput £2 00 ~ 


New En Avia 
tion Dictionary $F 


Flight Instructor 

By CHARLES A. ZWENG 

This important new book will prove in- 
| valuable to the Instructor as well as to his 
student All maneuvers are fully covered 
and illustrated. The new “series of eights” 
and “series of turns” are shown. New fea- 
tures include Flight Examiners.” and 
‘““Methods of Grading Other new sections 


METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN 


i bi 


. . ‘ 
AlRMey || 





New July 1 4 by Zweng. First 
the field Multiple Ch Exam- 
atior covering scope | vritter 
text On! $1.00 post; id 
) MANUAL OF THE E-6B COM- 
. PUTER New by Allan ( Zweng 
Ar ential text for every airmatr 
and = Inst tor De Luxe Editior 
$2.0 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION | 
COMPUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00. | 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING by | 
Zweng Important Notice) 1} j 
Ne P ate Pilot Examinat i 
pertine to Revised CAR Effective | 
July 445, to include Parts 60 and | 
H are now overed vith typica 
new Multiple Choice Examinations 
for both Private and Commercial! in- 
ided. $3.00 postpaid or ( Oo. D | 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New (Zweng) Qui 
Book now overs typical Multiple Choice 
xaminations fully illustrated with neces- 
ary diagrams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas 
Northrop, Ryan and outstanding schools | 
Why fail? Only § ”) for both imina- 


tior and CAR 


COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 


tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 





12021 





: $35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
cover the new typical “multiple choice” ex- 
aminations given for flight instructor 
rating.” THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT “Bubble 
Price of Flight Instructor Manual $3.00 type” for celestial Navigation. Price $230.00. 
| 
J 
PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 


Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Popular Flight 
Instruction Series 
In Booklet Form 


Confessions of a Flight In- 
structor, /y A. H. Knouff, published 
by SOUTHERN Fiicur, McKinn 
Ave., Dallas, Price $1.00 


Whether you are a 


1901 
T¢ \a@s 


wide-eyed 


dent pilot or a gray-haired flight 
structor, you'll appreciate “Confession 
f a Flight Instructor.’ A reprint of 


articles written for SOUTHERN FiicHt 
by A. H. Knouff, veteran instructor and 
pilot, the 60-page pocket size booklet 
covers every phase of learning to fly 
and does it in a non-technical and easy 
Knouff is a_ pilot's 


writing 1s not cluttered 


to-read 


author His 


manner. 


by stilted theory and 


\ 
he has no 


laborious phras« 


ology and radical system 


introduce—his aim is merely to help 
the student, and his instructor, aion 
the difficult road to safe, pleasant fly 
Cartoons, on both the serious and 


lighter side of learning to fly, are ¢ 


erously used through the book 
Chapter headings are: The Instr 


The Student; Relax; Straight ‘n’ Lev 








Landings; Turns; Spins ind § Sta 

Stunts; Forced Landings; Trafic Pat 

terns; Pylons: und Courtesy n | 
tinuous experience in all forms of radio a 


' 
electronics as a professional, am amateur ir 


1 Naval Reserve radio specialist officer 


Production Illustration, | J 
Treacy, publishe 1 by John Wiley % Sons. Ih 


New York, price $4.00 
This book is designed ¢ be a new v " 
d thorough exposition of production ill 
tration from all pertinent aspects Tr) 


trations selected for examples are actual pr 


duction drawings, and incorporate 


[ R 
practical ind~=s widely accepted standard 
Though the material has been drawn mai 
trom the aircraft industry, the methods a 
applicable to almost any product or typx 
manufacture 

Technical illustrators, product pla 
specialized training classes, schools and 
ges should find this 202-pag 


esting and helpful 


NEW LITERATURE 


Bell & Howell Company, 7100 Me 
mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, has annout 
booklet entitled | 


publication of a new 


Motion Picture in the Public Conveyance It 
aimed at solving problems that arise wh« 
movies are to be shown in such vehicles a 


Pullman-Standard’s new 


and Par 


inc tudes 


recreation car 


American's newest clippers, and 


formation of interest to transportation’ 1 


igners, engineers, and builders 

Turco Products, Inc., 6135 South ¢ 
1 Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif., offers free 
he 


twenty-cight-page booklet illustrated in col 
as a service to the Aviation Industry and 
recognition of the growing importance 
chemistry in the care and maintenance of air 





craft. It covers such industrial problems a 


' 
removal, the pre 


corrosion prevention, paint 


paration of aluminum surfaces, engine over 


coatings, and the cleaning 
Titled Plane 


the booklet also contains 8” x 11” 


haul, surface 


transparent plastics. Portraits 


photographs 


n full color, of popular planes 
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We have a complete stock of surplus Army 
and Navy standard aircraft parts and hardware 
on hand that will fit all makes and types of 
aircraft. 

We are constantly supplementing our stock 
with more parts to insure immediate delivery 
on all items listed in the catalogue. Send us 
your daily requirement sheets. 

These parts are here under this roof—ready 


for shipment the day we receive your order. 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT 


Corporation 


An Agent of the War Assets Corporation 


Plant No 6 


Phones: 6-728! and 6-7285 


Fort W orth, Texas 





\ 


Get inte production NO W! 
“SAVINGS IN SURPLUS” 


Sale of 


Standard Army and Navy 
Aircraft Parts & Hardware 


e No Red Tape—Immediate Delivery! 


e Army Inspected—Aircraft Quality! 
e Orders Shipped Complete- 
or at Specified Intervals! 


If you can't handle a large stock of these parts 


right now, send us your purchase orders and 


we will set your parts aside for specified de- 


livery dates. 


Our free catalogue of available parts and 


components is yours for the asking—just tear 


out the attached coupon and mail it to us. 


Your catalogue will be sent by return mail. Mail 


it today! Remember —it is first come first 


served! 


Mail Coupon Today —, 


Globe Aircraft Corp. 
Plant No. 6.S 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Please send me your catalogue of Surplus Army and Navy 
Standard Aircraft Parts — return mail! 


Company — — —s- 


Street — a ees 


City ———— 
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Advantages of Parker Recommendation 
e Streamlined flow, free from obstructions. No age, even under high pressure, vibration, shock 
sharp turns and pockets to cause turbulence. Less i 

pressure drop; 


fluid hammer, surge or accidental abuse 
capacity and pressure require i 
ments reduced. 


e@ Fewer joints and connections 


e Compact, spacesaving, neat and simplified instal- 
to reduce leak- 


lation, especially in tight places—yet all parts are 
accessible for quick, easy installation and service 
We've engineered Fluid Power installations for many people— 

to bring them these advantages, under a wide range of exacting 
conditions. 


May we do the same for you? Let's talk it over 


_THE PARKER APPLIANCE 
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ft. Settable pointer, 10,000 ft. 
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= Aircraft Instruments by 





compensation. $30.00 

















Standard Altimeter — Range 20,000 


revolution. Barometric subdial.$24.00 


Manifold Pressure Gage — Range 


10 to 50 in. of mercury. Temperature 














Sensitive Altimeter — Range 20,000 
ft. 1,000 ft. per pointer revolution. 
20-foot graduations. $70.00 


KOLLSMAN 





Tachometer — Centrifugal type. 500 
to 3,500 RPM, 1/2 pointer revolutions. 
Shaft direct to engine. $42.00 






















Air Speed Indicator — Furnished in 
160, 200 and 250 MPH models. Con- 
nections in rear of case. $24.00 














Climb Indicator — Range O-2000 
feet per minute. Zero adjustment. 
Widely spaced graduations. $50.00 











Compass — Standard 3%” mounting. 
Compensating screws. Compensating 


cord. $30.00; Std. 2'4” unit, $24.00 














radium luminous dials 











Kollsman has created the new Scout line 
of instruments bring Kollsman ac- 
curacy and dependability to the private 
plane owner at a price within his reach. 

This has been accomplished by re- 
designing Kollsman airline and military 
instruments to the less extreme per- 
formance requirements of the private 
plane, thus making for substantially 
lower manufacturing costs. 


Thus, the new Scout line offers rugged, 
accurate, trustworthy instruments of a 
quality never before within the reach 
of the With 
these instruments the private plane can 


now enjoy a new measure of safety and 


average priv ate owner. 


utility based on instrument 
and dependability. 


Accept nothing less than Scout in- 


accuracy 


struments on the plane you are about to 


with cutouts for adjustment or setting knobs. 






All instruments (except small compass) fit AN standard 3%” mounting holes 


Flight instruments have 


which also react to fluorescent “black” light 


purchase. Back your investment in plane 
and engine with instruments that will 
help you realize your ship’s full utility. 
And if you now own a plane, get more 
all-round use out of it with dependable, 
low cost Scout instrumentation. 

For complete information on Scout 
Aircraft Instruments write Kollsman 
Instrument Division, Square D Com- 
pany, Elmhurst, New York. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J 


ELMHURST 





NEW YORK GLENDALE 


COMPANY 





CALIFORNIA 



















“Y RANDMOTHER shivered with 

¥ the kerosene stove going 
full blast. The newest, fastest jet 
propulsion aircraft burns the 
same familiar fuel—but what a 
difference in heat! The flaming 
gases of jet propulsion range 


upward from 2000 F! 


Handling these pases Was a 


YW Sa AAR 


The FO model tu ce nab 


head problem 


problem for specialists in stain- 
less steel — for specialists in heat 
and corrosion—for the special- 
ists at Solar! 

Now 
fabrication skills that produced 


...the engineering and 


exhaust svstems for jet aircraft 
.are ready and waiting to 


tackle your problems. See Solar 





for cost-cutting engineering and 
designing with high temperature 
alloys. See Solar for advanced 
forming techniques from deep 
drawing to precision casting. For 
quick action — write, wire or 
phone: Solar, San Diego 12, Cali- 
fornia. Factories in San Diego 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 
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As more and more of the nation’s air- 
lines announce post-war purchases of 
new and larger types of transport air- 
craft, Pratt & Whitney engines are be- 
ing called upon to provide the power 
for a steadily increasing percentage 
of airline operations. Each one of the 
twenty-four U.S. and Canadian air- 
lines represented above is scheduled 
to use, in whole or in part, depend- 
able Pratt & Whitney power. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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NETHERLANDS INDIES AIRLINES (KNILM) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR (TWA) 


tlbelei We 


Years Ahead in the Science of Flight 


country on every continent. In regular scheduled serv- 
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AIR REPORT 


<< SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





° ° ° 
Navy Reservists Logging Time 

Under a temporary plan now in effect at naval air stations, naval aviators 
on inactive reserve status may log two hours a month in naval aircraft. While 
expansion of this temporary program is contemplated, such expansion is de- 
pendent upon now-pending Congressional action. 

This reserve officer flight program is already in effect at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Dallas, Texas, commanded by Captain L. J. Dow, USN. After routine flight 
physicals and preparation of proper papers, reserve aviators receive a dual 
check-out in an SNJ (AT-6) trainer and are then permitted to fly any aircraft 
for which they are qualified. Instrument, cross-country, navigation, and night 
flights are included in the reserve syllabus, according to Lt. Comdr. Lou White, 
supervisor of the reserve flight training program at the Dallas station. Planes to 
be allocated for reserve flying, White said, include F6F’s, F4U’s, TBF’s, TBM’s, 
SC’s, OS2U’s, SNJ’s, SNB’s, J2F’s, PV’s, PBY’s, and PBJ’s. 

Officers requesting flight duty will receive temporary active duty orders cov 
ering scheduled flight. At the Dallas station, these orders may be obtained from 
the Reserve Training Office, located topside in the Administration Building. 
Flight gear will be checked out on a temporary basis from the reserve training 
flight office, located next to the operations office in the hangar. Uniforms should 
be worn when reporting for temporary active duty. 

* * * 


“Unitwin” Designs for Rental Service 

National Fly-Ur-Self Systems, Inc., is obtaining reactions from hundreds of 
persons, including pilots, sales and service operators and manufacturers, to 
several proposed new designs in personal aircraft. Although no commitments 
on the purchase of such planes have been made, three types of Fly-Ur-Self 
aircraft are contemplated in the company’s plans: (a) two-place with 125 hp.; 
(b) three-place with two 75-hp. engines driving single propeller for centerline 
thrust, and (c) five-place executive plane with two 250-hp. engines driving 
single propeller for centerline thrust. All three would be equipped for instru- 
ment flight, including automatic pilot 
Significant information, reflecting national feeling toward airplane rental 
service, is being gathered by Howard Ailor and J. H. Ringers of Fly-Ur-Self. 
One important question to be answered in their study is whether a large number 
of business men would consider an annual contract rental involving a flat 
monthly charge plus an hourly rate to cover operating costs. Answers to 
Fly-Ur-Self inquiries are determining the extent of the need for a rent-it-here 
leave-it-there airplane rental service. Comment is sought on rates—among 
charges being discussed are $10 per hour for the 125-hp. model, $15 per how 
for the twin-engine three-place type, and $25 hourly for the five-place bi-motor 
with centerline thrust 

Ailor and Ringer are convinced that a national rental service will provide 
manufacturers a major outlet for a stable volume of new airplanes. 

* * * 


Menasco Acquires Lockheed’s Turbine Project 

The Menasco Manufacturing Company of Burbank, Calif., manufacturers of 

many items for the aviation industry, has completed negotiations acquiring 
from Lockheed manufacturing rights to a classified engine of the most advanced 
design in the gas turbine or jet field. The company also revealed it had obtained 
the services of the entire Lockheed gas turbine engineering personnel, headed 
by Nathan C. Price, outstanding designer. 
‘Outlining the company’s postwar plans, John C. Lee, president of Menasco, 
said the company’s product program is to supply power plant and hydraulic 
equipment for the new era of commercial transportation ushered in by World 
War II. Menasco’s gas turbine engine program covers the range from horse 
power output suitable for the largest commercial aircraft down to the 100-400- 
hp. class suitable for personal airplanes, automobiles and trucks, marine use, 
and other applications, Lee revealed. 

Menasco has been building an order from the Navy for a small two-cylinde: 
gasoline engine for target airplanes, and in this field engineering is being 
continued in close relation to piloted aircraft or guided missile developments. 
Menasco’s 15-hp. diesel engine has been under operating tests for two yea 
and decision on marketing it awaits further testing. 

* * * 


. . . 
Steel Strike and Aviation 
A quick survey of the lightplane industry late in January indicated suffiz 
inventories permit operations for 30-day period without serious interruption 
from the steel strike. Manufacturers of larger planes anticipate no added 
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Size: 3" high, 5” wide, and 7” deep. 
Weight: 2.5 lbs., including shock-mouht. 
Antenna: 26" whip stub. ; 


Performance: Many times more efficient 
than 3105 kc. transmission. 


STATIC-FREE TRANSMISSION 
FOR PERSONAL PLANES 


Now— Bendix FLIGHTW FIGHT Radio makes V.H.F. (very 
high frequency) radio transmission available to personal 
plane owners—ordinary 3105 kc. can now be replaced with 
V.H.F. (131 mc.) transmission with all its inherent advan- 
tages. 

Developed by Bendix Radio—principal producers of very 
high frequency radio communication equipment for the 
Armed Forces—this FLIGHT WEIGHT* V.H.F. Transmitter 
is light in weight and compact in size . . . designed especially 
for personal plane use. 

Utilizing an easily installed 26-inch stub antenna—elimi- 
nating the need for the cumbersome trailing wire—this 
unit gives greater transmitter coverage with comparable 
power output and incorporates the same built-in perform- 
ance and dependability in operation that made Bendix 
Radio products “Standard for the Aviation Industry.” 
Operated on frequencies of 131.9 mc. and 131.7 mc.— 
frequencies assigned private flyers for airport and airway 
trafic control and monitored by CAA ground facilities— 
this transmitter assures personal plane operators of static- 
free air-to-ground communication contact at all times. For 
further details see your airport operator or write direct to 
Bendix Radio Division, Personal Aviation Sales. 


Vhe Guealest Name in Cr Cncraft Kadi 


TRADEMARK 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION «+ BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢ BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
WEST COAST BRANCH—11216 Magnolia Bivd., North Hollywood, California 





Get more fun from fying. 
Write for free booklet, 
“For Wider Horizons.” 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The IRVIN 


Flexible, back-pack 
Air Chute with single- 
point, quick-release 


harness... 


An ideal unit 
for use in any type 
of aircraft. 


It affords a maximum of maneuverability, being 
flexible, compact and conforming to a person’s 
body in all positions. The canopy folds cannot 
shift out of place in this extremely thin and light- 


weight pack 


Life Preservers of the 
i7r”’, a16 mm motion 
picture with sound 
can be had by schools, 
clubs, and organiza- 


tions interested in avia- 





tion. Write to main 
New, illustrated catalog 


giving details of all types of 
Irvin packs sent on request 


office 
e 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. 
INCORPORATED 

Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N.Y. 

Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, California, 


1500 Flower Street), and Lexington, Kentucky, U. S. A. 
Canada, England and Sweden. 
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difficulties for about 60 days. Shortages of various 
materials and components which plagued the industry 
before the steel strike continue to hold up deliveries. 

* * * 


Thorough Testing for Seabee 


Five service test models of the Seabee will be used in 
a series of exhaustive operations by Republic Aviation. 
The fourth Seabee was scheduled to fly by February 1. 
Les Bowman of Fort Worth, and Tex Rankin of California, 
are scheduled to conduct several important tests with one 
of the service test models. Quantity production will begin 
in April, and Alfred Marchev, president of Republic, says 
his goal is 5,000 Seabees in 1946, although it may take 
a full twelve-month period to deliver that many. 

* * * 


Aid for Air Power League 


Although some observers close to the Washington scene 
fear a division in the ranks of air power proponents 
through the formation of the Air Forces Association with 
Doolittle as president, nothing could be farther from fact. 
Instead of splitting the effectiveness of the Air Power 
League, the Air Forces Association can and will contribute 
much to the League’s program. While the League is a 
militant, all-business organization working for the main- 
tenance of American air power, the AFA will be operated 
more along the lines of a “hangar flying” outfit for the 
AAF vets of World War II. 

* * * 


Single-Seater Possibilities 


Several. manufacturers are toying with the development 
of efficient, low-powered, high-speed single-seaters, but 
none is contemplating early production or marketing of 
such designs. Are they passing up a good bet? Can a 
healthy market for such types be developed? We know 
of many companies who might put their salesmen and 
traveling representatives in single-seater equipment due 
to the low operating cost and the fact that there’s not any 
room for hitch-hiking friends and customers. Single- 
seater fighter pilots of World War II also represents a 
large potential market—they’re used to traveling alone. 
Another point: How much money is wasted annually from 
high operating costs of multiple-seat craft that rarely 
carry passengers? The potential for single-seater air- 
planes is worthy of intensive study and research. The 
development will be interesting to watch. 

* * * 


Miami Fumbles Ball 
Most everybody who made the long trek to Miami last 


month for the first postwar revival of the annual All 
American Air Maneuvers returned home with a bad taste 
in their mouths. Poorly organized, the 1946 Miami races 
fell far short of prewar standards. Fractically every 
phase of the show was completely SNAFU. Results of 
mismanagement probably will include lack of interest and 
support for next year’s maneuvers, withdrawal of Al Wil- 
liams’ Gulf Oil Corporation lightplane cruise in favor of 
regional cruises, and a national move to put a stop to 
personal plane speed races. In the Miami all-Ercoupe 
race, one Ercoupe chopped off the tail of a competitor, 
adding fuel to the fire now burning for prohibiting races 
between airplanes and pilots neither qualified nor intended 
for Roman Holidays aerial sports. 

* * * 


New Projects for Texas Industry 

Lightplane manufacturing is expanding in Texas, with 
several unannounced projects already under way. In addi- 
tion to Globe, Luscombe, Johnson and Fairchild output. 
Texas also has projects in which two prewar lightplanes 
are being revamped for production. One is a single-seate 
and the other is a two-seater, and the.latter is favored by 
considerable financial backing. Still a third unannounced 
project concerns a brand new and impressive four-place 
model. designed by a famous engineer but built and re- 
cently tested under wraps by an aircraft specialty shop 
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WASP MAJOR 


PRATT & WHITNEY 






NEW 28-CYLINDER, FOUR-ROW 
RADIAL AIR-COOLED ENGINE, DELIVERS 


\ MORE THAN 3650 COMBAT HORSEPOWER / 





This outstanding Pratt & Whitney Power Plant is equipped with seven 


D4RN-2 BENDIX SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS with their radio 


shielding harnesses and pressure pump. 


SUINTILLA MAGNETO. 222 
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-»--ON ALL LEADING AIRLINES 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST LUXURY AIRLINER 


Before long you will have an unforgettable travel experience ...your 
first ride in the huge new Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest achieve- 
ment in transport aviation. Cruising at more than 300 miles per hour 


along the routes of leading airlines, it will carry you to your destina- 


tion in comfort and assurance beyond anything ever before imagined. 


oo ee DOUGLAS DC & 
= 


Sister Ship of the Fameus C-54 Combet Air Transport 
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| Only the Cessna 140 gives you ALL these 
features in the low-priced field 


PATENTED, SAFETY LANDING GEAR 


eee 


FULL-RANGE FLAP CONTROL 





Four High-Performance 
Metal Airplanes For You famous Cessna Airmaster, 


To Choose From in 1946 


for your money. Remember, 
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In addition to the Cessna 140 and the 120 in the low-priced field, 
Cessna will introduce two new, all-metal, 
170 and the 190 in the summer of 1946. Worthy successors to the 
three times judged the 
Efficient Airplane, all four of these new Cessnas are more airplane 
when you start flying, you're a pilot. 


ANNOUNCING 


the Fl RST of a Comp! ete, New Line of FINE Personal Aircraft 


At Your Dealer's in March 


There's something in the air! It's 
the new Cessna 140, a new high 
in light airplane performance, 
speed and value. 

Here are the highlights. The 
Cessna 140 is a two-place, side- 
by-side airplane with an 85 h. p. 
Continental engine. 

This fast, safety -engineered 
Cessna gives you a full 4-hour 
gasoline capacity, positive-action 
hydraulic brakes, self-starter and 
generator, navigation lights and 
the patented Cessna safety land- 
ing gear that tiptoes across rough 
fields, taxis easily even in high 
winds that keep most light air- 
planes in the hangar, and actually 
combats ground-looping tenden- 
cies. Another big plus is that 
standard equipment on the 140 
includes flaps with full range con- 
trol for both glide angle in landing 


four-place models... the 


World's Most 


And you, like thousands of pilots who know, will choose a Cessna. 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, 


KANSAS 








THE )\CESSNA |40 


and extra lift for short take-offs. 


The sound-proofed, beautifully 
upholstered cabin has excellent 
visibility including wide - vision 
rear windows. Priced at less than 
$3000.00 F. O. B. Wichita, this 
new Cessna 140 is the plane that 
you should fly before you buy 
your personal plane. 


The Cessna 120 also gives you all 
the advantages of all-metal struc- 
ture, an 85 h. p. Continental en- 
gine, the patented, safety landing 
gear, sun-proof Plexiglas wind- 
shield, 2 wide cabin doors, 4-hour 
fuel capacity... but it is not 
equipped with starter, generator 
and flaps...to deliver for less 
than $2500.00 F. O. B. Wichita 
Be sure to see these two high- 
performance, safety-engineered 
personal planes at your dealer's 
in March. Don't buy any airplane 
until you fly the new... 





THE PILOTS AIRPLANE 
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peller using double 
driving of propeller and rear wheels 
speed of 
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Portable Products Corp., at Garland, near Dallas 
safetied bolt for easy attachment, is driven by 130-hp. Franklin. 
Southern Aircraft’s two-place flying auto grosses 


110-mph. in the air. Thirty-foot wing has full-span aileron. 


With eight years of en- 
gineering behind it, the 
flying auto incorporates 
several significant fea- 
tures in addition to its 
detachable wing 
assembly. 


By EDWARD CHURCHILL 


\X THAT might be the answer: 
to the private flier’s post 
war transportation problem may be 
found in the flying automobile en 
gineered over a period of eight years 
Hall, Massa 


Tec hnology 


by Theodore Parsons 


chusetts Institute of 
graduate, who has been identified with 
the aircraft industry since college days 
ind who became chief development en 
gineer tor the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation. The develop 
ment of the vehicle was in the 
nature of a personal hobby, and Hall 


has accomplished it in his spare time. 
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Latest flying automobile development, shown flying over Greenville Army Airfield in Texas, was built by Southern Aircraft Division, 
Four bolts fasten assembly of wing, booms and empennage to fuselage. Pro- 
Gearbox allows separate or combination 
1,800 Ibs. and the firm claims a cruising 


(Southern Aircraft Photo.) 


The Flying Automobile 


[The combination job had many 


unique performance and _ production 
features and was test flown about ten 
hours by Clarence Prescott, with a 
98 hp. Mercury 
It was later powered by 


automobile engine 
powering it. 
a 130-hp. Franklin aircooled, six-cy!] 
inder, flat-bed engine. 

“My entire aim,” declared Hall, “has 
been to provide an airplane with an 
automobile chassis which is still an 
airplane, making little if any sacri- 
fice of performance because of its 
roadability. At the same time, I have 
worked toward an automobile which 
can be operated daily under normal 
driving conditions—in other words, 
can take the owner to his office or his 
wife on a shopping tour with friends. 
This entirely eliminates the need of 
purchasing a conventional automobile. 
Wings, boom and tail assembly can 
be attached in a few minutes to con- 
vert the automobile to an airplane 
for travel over long distances.” 

From a general standpoint, the fly- 
ing auto contains many innovations. 
As an automobile, aside from the fact 
that it is tricycle, the chassis is in 
strictest sense conventional. The front 
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wheel has a spring suspension similar 
to that employed on motorcycles, and 
is steerable at all times, whether the 
vehicle is being operated as an auto- 
mobile or as an airplane. The pro 
peller is tractor, easily removable by 
use of a double-safetied nut arrange- 
ment. The engine is equipped in ac- 


cordance Ww ith automotive practice, 


including starter, generator, blower 
or fan, battery and standard auto 
mobile instruments. Brakes are ap 
plied to the rear wheels through a 
standard pedal arrangement, situated 
to the right of the clutch. 


wheels are on oleo shock struts of air 


The reat 


plane type. 

The propeller and rear wheels are 
supplied with power by a very simple 
arrangement. The forward end of 
the engine crankshaft turns the pro- 
peller, while a shaft extends aft from 
the rear of the engine into a conven 
tional three-speed automobile 
mission and differential, both of which 


trans 


have been lightened considerably. In 
fact the total weight of transmission 
and differential, drive shafts to axle 
and propeller, is less than 100 pounds. 

Power is generated in a straight line 
Ww heels, the 


from propeller to rear 


flat-bed engine being set at an angle 
of tw elve degrees from the horizontal 
inclining aft. The transmission is 
located on the left of the driver, but is 
elevated from the floor with a short 
gear shift lever. The starter button 


and accelerator are located on the 


instrument panel. The ground char 


icteristics with the Franklin installa 


tion have been tested extensively. The 








automobile has proved roadable, with 
no tendency to front wheel shimmy 
or sidesway. Top speed is not known, 
but the extreme lightness of the chassis, 
coupled with 130 hp., plus high 
streamlining, would indicate extreme 
ly high speeds—far more than neces- 
sary or practical. 


Wheel-Assisted Take-off 


As an airplane, one of the out- 
standing performance features is the 
take-off being assisted by power ap 
plied to the rear wheels. On the take- 
off run a propeller gives an approxi- 
mate over-all efficiency of 30 per cent, 
whereas ground traction gives 85 per 
cent. Wheel-applied power results in a 
short run (approximately 550 feet). 
Another feature is the use of full span 
ailerons which are also flaps. These 
are depressed to an angle of twelve 
degrees for landing and take-off, and 
at the same time are fully operable 
uilerons. The depressed aileron princi- 
ple is not adaptable to large airplanes 
due to stresses encountered, but can 
be successfully adapted to small air- 
craft. 

Hall, after many years of experience 
with one of the largest airframe manu 
facturing companies in the world, de 


signed his flying 1uto fo! production. 


Tubular Steel Spars 


Low production costs will result 


primarily from the use of 


I 
heat-treated 


tape red, 
stainless steel tubular 


spars in construction of wing, booms 


and empennage. The wing beam was a 
tube seven inches in diameter at the 
foot and tapering to a five-inch tube 
at the tip. The booms were steel 
tubes of approximately five 
in diameter. All control surfaces em- 


inches 


ployed smaller single tubular spars. All 
controls were installed inside the spars 
and booms, eliminating horns and 
making for an aerodynamically clean 
airplane. 

The prototype was constructed of 
plywood ribs for all surfaces but in 
production plans called for use of alum- 
inum alloy. The ribs would be slipped 
onto the spars and secured to the sides 
of the spars by three external rivets 
on each side. 

One of the construction features 
was the setting of the booms at the 
root of the wing rather than farther 
outboard, thus eliminating both struc- 
tural weight and expense in construc- 
tion. 

Another of the Hall innovations was 
in the twin vertical tails. The right 
side, looking forward, was fixed and 
acted as the vertical stabilizer, the left 
swinging on a vertical shaft passing 
through the boom and acting as the 
rudder. 

No attachment or adjustment of 
control was required either in removing 
or replacing wing, booms and em- 
pennage, as mating crankboxes were 
used. The above assembly was removed 
or attached through the installation or 
removal of four quickly operable pins. 

The primary fuselage structure con- 
sisted of a few large chrome molyb 
denum tubes taking combined bending 





Although photo lacks detail, Southern Aircraft’s roadable as pictured here displays trim, highly streamlined, all-metal fuselage. Wing 

and empennage assembly requires block and tackle and efforts of several persons to remove and attach, although only four bolts are 

used. Craft contains conventional auto controls, foot pedals serving for rudder control in air and brake and clutch on ground. 
Southern Aircraft emphasizes its roadable is purely experimental and has no intention of going into production at this time. 
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und axial loads. With propeller and 


wing, booms and empennage removed, 


1 


the fuselage resembled a very low, 
sleek automobile. 

The controls of the flying auto, as 
in uirplane, were as conventional as 
they are for automobiling purposes. A 
push pull wheel was employed for ele- 
vator control, turning 180 degrees for 
tileron control. Rudder pedals were lo- 
forward and above the 
brake 


1ccording to Prescott, the test pilot, 


cated just 


pedals. However, 


clutch ind 
one had i tendency to torget that 
rudder pedals exist and the airplane 


was flown with the wide, full span 


uilerons with perfect CASE 

Hall’s flying auto had a wing span 
of thirty feet and an overall length of 
twenty-nine feet. It was 134 inches 
high at the vertical stabilizer and rud 
der tips. The fuselage, o1 1utomobile, 
however, was but sixty-three inches 
high, and had a wheel base of ninety 
six inches. Tread was fifty-one inches. 
Wing area, including ailerons and flap, 
was 150 square feet. Horizontal tail 
irea totaled thirty square feet; elevator 
thirteen and three-tenths square feet 


ind vertical tail twelve square feet. 


Early Development 


Hall’s original idea in developing 
his flying auto in 1938 was to prove 


single tubular spar wing construction 


ind, at the same time design an air 
craft-automobile which could be used 
by paratroops and commandos. He 
felt that anyone could be taught to 
fly it well in from ten to fifteen hours. 
It could be flown to any objective, 
the wings could be removed, and it 


ees 99 
could proc eed as a type ot jeep, in 





stead of being without value after 
landing, as in the case of the glider. 
He also considered it as a liaison plane- 
auto. 

He was beset by difficulties from 
the beginning. There were no suitable 
aircraft power plants for his use in 
1938, the flat-bed engine having pro- 
gressed to only four cylinders and 
40-50 hp. As a compromise, he chose 
the Mercury automobile engine which, 
he found, was extremely noisy and was 
given to excessive vibration as he op 
erated it. He started with a standard 
installation, went to special pistons, 
and various modifications. However, 
the Mercury, designed for automotive 
use and highly satisfactory in this field, 
offered the same adaptation problems 
as other automobile engines have in 
the past, without any discredit to 
them, considering the uses for which 
they were designed. 

However, the prototype, with the 
Mercury engine, and with Prescott at 
the controls, flew successfully for the 
first time about five years ago. Actual 
construction of the dual-purpose ve 
hicle was done by John P. Testa, and 
the flight tests were highly successful. 

“Actual however,” 
Hall qualifies, “was hampered by the 


performance, 


weight of the Mercury in relation to 
horsepower output. It soon becanx 
apparent that we needed an engine 
which was lighter and, at the same 


time, was capable of greater horse- 
ower Output.” 


The Franklin filled the need. 


t 


Many Changes Planned 
Hall, as 


eved the prototype with many changes 


a development engineer, 





10 Per Cent Monthly Cut in Surplus Prices Urged 
by Moseley as Stimulant to Large-Volume Disposal 


“It is a crime to destroy any ail 
plane that can possibly be used,” de 
clared Major C. C. Moseley, Grand 
Central Airport Company, Glendale, 
California, in a recent statement in 
which he attacked s 
surplus aircraft simply because they 
cannot be sold at present established 


rapping of certain 


prices, 

“The 
scrapping of following types aircraft 
that cannot be sold at present prices 
s absolutely wrong and must be 
stopped,” Major Moseley charged, and 
named C-45’s, C-46’s, C-47’s, C-60’s, 
C-78’s, BT-13’s, Beechcraft, and AT-6’s 
as the planes he had in mind. “A 
glaring example is the BT-13 placed 
yn the market in large quantities many 
months ago at a price of $3,800,” Ma- 
jor Moseley pointed out. “Only ap- 
proximately 100 were sold up to De 


government trend toward 


cember. The price has now been wise 
ly dropped where they can be pu 
hased in quantities of three or more 


it $690 each. It is believed every 


30 


flyable BT-13 will be sold 
ately.” 

To make sure surplus planes are 
sold instead of scrapped, Moseley sug 
gested the price be reduced 10 pe 
cent each month until the last airplane 
is sold. 

Replying to Major C. C. Moseley’ 
riticism, a spokesman for the Aji) 
craft Division, RFC, said: 

“As to the pricing policy Majo 
Moseley suggests, we do not believe 
that a 10 per cent drop in prices each 
month would be feasible. Under the 
present pricing program, prices are 
reduced only on the basis of thorough 
market tests. One month would not 
give sufficient time to obtain reliable 
indications of the market In addi- 
tion, a continued reduction every thirty 
days would work a hardship on dealers 
and others who require sufficient time 
to repair and _ recondition § surplus 
planes to meet certification require- 
ments before offering them to the 


public 





in mind. However, he had high hopes 
for his combination craft, based on 
logic. 

“The matter of putting on and tak- 
ing off the wing, boom and empennag: 
assembly is now a problem,” he ad- 
mitted, “‘as it weighs more than 300 
pounds. The business man or the 
housewife isn’t going to be able to do 
that job alone. We must admit that 
should the owner be flying to a dis- 
tant field, with the idea of going into 
a nearby city, we face an issue which 
has to be licked. I believe this may be 
done with four light, integral or at- 
tachable jacks, which would raise the 
wing and permit the car to be driven 
from beneath it. 

“On the other hand, a great many 
advantages must be 
private pilot, operating from a fixed 
base, could without any trouble what 
soever, drive to his airport, have his 


conc eded. A 


wing installed, take off on a week-end 
pleasure trip and return. For years, 
also, private fliers have been plagued 
by excessive storage costs, due to 
hangar space used, and ‘second-hand- 
ing’ by hangar storage operators. The 
comparatively small space occupied by 
boom and would 


wing, empennage 


result in less storage cost. Properly 
stored, the unit would not be ‘second- 
handed’ to the extent that the con- 
ventional aircraft is.” 

Hall’s greatest satisfaction is that 
he compromised neither aircraft not 
automotive design, and that he has 
mated two separate units into one 
combined body. 

“There are certain 
that must be 
he adds, ‘and we must go back to the 


other matters 


considered, how ever,” 


single tubular spar construction. For 
years, any one maker, seller or operator 
of small, light airplanes, has been faced 
with the problem of extensive de- 
terioration, which has involved tight 
ening of wires, rebuilding of wings, 
ind the progressive weakening of 
wooden spars. The tubular steel spar 
ofters little deterioration. It can be in- 
spected easily. It is as good a struc- 
ture, virtually, ten years from now as 
it 4s today. 

“No private pilot wants an air- 
plane which, in the course of: a’ few 
years, must be pretty thoroughly re- 
built or discarded.” 

Hall proof-loaded his flying auto to 
60 per cent of the ultimate design load 
Indications are that it will take con 
siderably more than the design load. 

“And, because of the way it is 
built, it will retain that ability,” he 
adds. “Any airplane, automobile, or 
combination of both, to be successful, 
must give service without constant 
repairs.” ~~ *«& * 
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Heat from the XP-8I's twin jet exhausts was recorded in this photo. Effect of exhaust gases can be seen beneath pilot's canopy and 
trailing from tail pipe. Propjet engine in nose and 1-40 jet engine in rear fuselage burn same fuel and together provide power 


equivalent to B-29's 8,800 hp. 


XP-81 Propjet 


Cutaway drawing shows installation of Propjet and 1-40 engines in XP-81. 
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Fighter 


HE XP-81, first plane to fly 

with a gas turbine-driven 
propeller, has been developed by Con- 
solidated Vultee as the AAF’s newest 
long-range jet fighter. It is powered 
by a General Electric gas turbine en 
gine mounted in the nose and driving 
a propeller, and by a separate jet en- 
gine—the GE I-40—mounted in the 
rear. These two units combine in one 
airplane the efhciency of the propeller 
for long-range cruising and quick 
take-off plus jet power for high speeds. 
Together they produce a power com 
bination said to be virtually as great 
as that of all four engines on a B-29, 
which has 8,800 hp. This tremendous 
power, combined with advanced de- 
sign, is said to give XP-81 a speed 
of more than 500 mph. and provides 
sustained high speed, unusual maneuv- 
erability, long-range operation, quick 
take-off, and a sharp angle of climb. 
On take-off, both units are used and 
no warm-up pericd is required. For 


(Continued on page 36) 
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F you are a pilot accustomed 

to wiggling ailerons to get 
clearance to land or take off, you’re in 
for a pleasant surprise the first time 
you use one of the new low-cost two- 
way lightplane radios or VHF trans- 
mitters. Flying suddenly becomes 
even more pleasant and the control 
tower operator now becomes a verit- 
able “Mr. Anthony,” 
swer any question from “how much 


ready to an- 


cross-wind is blowing?” to “who’s this 
character trying to cut me out on my 
final approach?” 

A lot of pilots who never used a 
two-way radio will find this equip- 
ment requires plenty of thought and 
practice to get best results. Of course, 
one can always do like the fellow we 
heard about the other day. He pulled 
up to the end of the runway, waited 
impatiently for a green light from the 
tower, then suddenly remembered h« 
now had a two-way radio. Racking his 
brain for the correct way to call a con- 
trol tower, he gave up and yelled in 
disgust: “Hey tower, give me the word, 
und I'll make like a bird!” 

Regardless of whether you learn 
correct radio procedure, make sure you 
speak slowly and distinctly and also 
that you know what you're going to 
begin transmitting. 
Tune in the station you're calling /e- 
fore you transmit, then if unable to 
receive it, ask for a count. Say what 
you have to say and get off the air. Do 


say before you 


these things and the tower operators 
will call you “brother.” 

methods. When 
you establish contact, ask for some- 


Use time-saving 


thing at the same time. If you fail to 
get an answer on your first call, revert 
to normal but more lengthy methods 
of establishing contact. 


Radio Check 


If you haven’t used your radio equip- 
ment during the day, it’s a good idea 
to ask the tower for a transmitter 
check. And check your equipment 


before you begin taxiing. Tune in the 


* 
bd ; - * * * - 
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tower and, when you can hear the 
controller clearly, give him a call: 

Hello Murdock Tower. This is 349 
on the ramp. How do you re ad? Over” 

"NC 349, this is Murdock Tower. 
Reading you loud and clear.” 

In most cases the controller will give 
you taxi instructions at the same time 
he gives you a radio check. Let’s as- 
sume you have to ask for them: 

"Hello Murdock Tower, this is N¢ 
349. on the ramp. Taxi instructions. 
Over.” 

"NC 349, this is Murdock Tower. 
Wind West 20. Cleared to runway 27, 
altimeter 29.92, time 1529.” 

Roger from 349.” 

Keep your headphones on while taxi- 
ing. Some Duffy may land from the 
wrong direction or the controller may 
decide to change runways. 

When you reach the designated run- 
way, hold clear and check your mags. 
Then, give the tower a call: 

"Murdock Tower, 349 is ready for 
take-off. Over.” 

If you plan a right turn out after 
take-off, ask for permission before you 
start your take-off. The controller 
may be busy and unable to answer 
when you're airborne. Do this when 
you make your request for take-off 
clearance: 

“Hello Murdock Tower, this is 349. 
Ready for take-off. Requesting a right 
turn out. Over.” 

349, you're cleared for take-off, a 
right turn out. Over and out.” 

"Roger, from 349.” 


Cruising 
As a 


won't do much instrument flying right 
off. You may be called by the tower, 
however, and asked to give your posi- 
tion, particularly when the controller 
has a lot of trafic to handle or visibili- 
ty is not good. Four letters—PTAI 
for position, time, altitude and esti 
mate—will help you give an accuratc 
position report. 

“Hello NC 349, this is Murdock 
Tower. What is your present position 
Over.” 


private flier, you probably 
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Murdock Tower, this is NC 349. 
Nine miles west 13, altitude 3,000, 
stimating field at 18. Request ap- 
Over.” 

“Roger on your position, 349. ( lear- 
i for CFR approach. Traffic is left, 
runway 18, wind south-southeast 15, 
altimeter 30.15. Give me a call thre 
niles out. Over.” 

“Roger from 349. Out.” 

You'll find your radio can keep you 


woach instructions. 


vell-posted on weather en route. Every 
CAA range station gives a weather re- 
port at 29 minutes after the hour. A 
rapid keying will interrupt the range 
signal and a few seconds later, the 
range operator will read a weather 
report. 

If you wish to get weather from 
points up ahead, specify the time and 
place of the report desired. 

“Hello Chanute Radio. This is 
349,” 


349. this is Chanute Radio. Over.” 


Roger Chanute Radio. This is 349. 
CFR flight plan en route to St. Louis. 
Request 10 0° lock Kansas City weath- 

Ore aa 


Approach Procedure 


When you're approaching a field you 
know well, it is permissible to ask for 
. straight-in approach or a right turn 
in, whichever may be appropriate. For 
instance: 

Murdock Tower, this is 349. Three 
miles out, altitude two thousand, CFR, 
requesting a right turn in.” 

If traffic is light, the controller will 
grant permission for a right turn in 
ind you'll save much time and gaso- 
line. 

Let’s assume, however, that you're 
ipproaching a strange airport and you 
want to make a normal approach and 
vive the field a close examination be- 
fore landing. 

‘Hello Cisco Tower. This is 349. 
Three miles west of 
held, altitude 3,000, 





CFR. Landing in 

structions, Ove 
“Roger 349, this is 

Cisco Tower. Traf fie 
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Getting a set for your lightplane? Here are some 
helpful hints on “chatter.” 


By JOE JAMES 


is left, runway 18, wind south-south- 
east, 15, variable. Give me a call on 
base.” 

Now you have the picture. The 
trafhe pattern is left-hand, the run- 
way in use has a magnetic heading of 
180 (when you turn down-wind, your 
compass will read 360), and you'll 
have a slight cross-wind from the left 
on landing. 

“Cisco Tower,” you call, “this is 
349. Roger Out.” 

You turn down-wind, with the run- 
way off your left wing tip, you give 
the field the once-over. You notice 
the condition of the runway and traffic 
near your intended landing point. As 
you bank to your base leg, you call: 

"This is 349, turning base. Over.” 

“Roger 349. Cleared to land.’ 

If trafhe is heavy, the controller may 
ask for another call as you turn final. 
In case he does, and you want to be 
sure you're coming in on the right 
runway and didn’t 
misunderstand his 
structions, you can 


say: 

This is 349, turn- 
ing final on 18. 
Over.” 





a 





Don’t let all this formal-sounding 
chatter scare you. Spend just a little 
time practicing voice procedure and 
it will pay dividends. You'll notice, 
too, how many pilots waste time yap 
ping at the tower. They make lengthy, 
unnecessary transmissions. They can’t 
understand the controller. Or they 
cut in on your transmission because 
they don’t know enough procedure to 
tell when you’re through talking. 

If you don’t know how to use your 
transmitter, you may as well hang the 
microphone on the hook and go back 
to aileron-wiggling. But if you learn 
to use your equip- 
ment correctly, you 
will never want to 
be without a trans- 
mitter and receiver 


again. *& ®& ® 
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Shouldn't Happen 
To An Airfoil... 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT 


with illustrations from the author’s sketch pad 


> work progresses in heli 
A copter development, air 
raft engineers are learning the limita 
tions of the rotating wing. This type 
of vehicle, with a giant propeller above 
it, is an ideal setup for vertical flight, 
for hovering, for slowly moving back 
ind forth over an objective—for ex- 
ploring ind for short trips 
takes a 
mount Of power per pay load. 
If, as in Figure 1-A, you are to carry 


1 | 
T he helicopter, nowever, 


vyreat 
1 load up a small incline, comparatively 
little power 15 required If you carry 
ic up a 45 degree incline, as in 1-B, a 
great deal more power is required. But, 
if you are to lift it vertically, as in 
1-C, real effort is required. 

\ small airplane flying, as at A, 
needs 75 hp to carry the load. To 
climb, as at B, a 250 hp. motor would 
be required for the same load, but to 
lift that load vertically, 400 hp. is not 


too much These figures are not ab- 


f course, when it comes to 


solute, ( 
direct lift, but when the cross-coun- 
try speed is included the 75 hp. small 


uirplane will get to its destination 


before the 400 hp. helicopter, and for 


i fraction of the cost 


“Rubber Glove”’ Engineering 


When this rotating wing machine, 
known is the helicopter, Starts for- 


ward its great propeller runs edge- 
wise against the air—a function for 
which a rotating propeller was never 
designed and never can be designed. 
The reason has been explained so many 
times that it is almost bromide, but 
Figure 2 shows the fundamental. Fig- 
ure A shows the helicopter propeller 


rotating with its tip doing 300 mph. 


The reason why the helicopter can 
stand still as a machine is because its 
wing is already doing 300 mph. at the 
tip. Even while it is standing still it 
can lift the load vertically as in C of 
Figure 1. 

Let us surmise, however, that this 


same propeller starts to move forward 
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edge-wise at 100 mph. and the tips 
are whirling as before at 300 mph. The 
blade on the right hand side is ap- 
proaching the air, and, therefore, that 
blade is going against the air at 400 
mph. The blade on the other side how- 
ever, is receding, traveling at 300 mph. 
minus 100. 

Since the lift is as the square of the 
velocity, the blade on the right hand 
side, as in Figure 3, is carrying more 
load—in fact, it has four times the lift 
of the blade on the left hand side, and 
the machine without controls will 
promptly upset. However, these heli- 
copter blades are fixed with a variable 
angle of attack control by the operator 
in order that the advancing blade is 
given a very small angle of attack for 
balance. This is known as cyclic con- 
trol, and is designed not to perform a 
function of flight, but to cure a fault 
of the helicopter. This is what we call 
“inventing rubber gloves to fix leaky 
fountain pens.” 


Dual Rotor Problems 


Suppose we put on a B-24 a wing 
four times as long on one side as on 
the other, giving the small wing a high 
angle of attack and the big wing a 
small angle of attack. That would be, 
certainly, a very screwy airplane, and 
no one would accept it seriously as en- 
gineering. Yet, we are accepting the 
present day helicopter as serious en- 
gineering irrespective of the fact that 
one wing normally lifts four times 
what the other one does. 

Again, as these studies continue, we 
find another negative factor. With 
this great propeller rotating in one 
direction to give the machine lift, the 
fuselage with its passengers tends to 
rotate in the opposite direction, which 
would, to say the least, result in a 
dizzy pilot. To counteract this, a long 
tail is fitted in the rear of the ship 
and a considerable percentage of horse- 
power is expended, and a small pro- 
peller set sideways to control the 











































torque. This, again, is “rubber gloves” 
engineering. 

The first 
counter-torque propeller is not logical, 
and practically every inventor tries to 
get rid of it without first stopping to 
think if that isn’t the best way to do 
t. The initial thought of the inventor 


1 


reaction is that tnis 


$s tO put counter rotating propellers 
in the system, as in Figure 5, which 
at A represents what he thinks hap- 
pens when you have a propeller, first, 


on top, and second, a propeller on the 
bottom, rotating in opposite directions. 
As a matter of fact, when these pro- 
pellers rotate, since they are hinged at 
the hub, they flap—the right hand 
blade being up and the left hand blade 
being down. The result is that the 
two propellers must be considerable 
distance apart or they will hit each 
other. Then too, each propeller must 
have cyclic control to change its pitch 
at any angle, so that for the disc area 
of the radius or column of air that 
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To achieve efficient vertical flight at slow speeds, 


new theories and designs are needed to succeed the 
gadget-burdened helicopter. Here’s a revealing 
analysis of the rotating wing’s limitations. 


you are forcing down, you have 
doubled the weight of your propeller 
system without adding to the disc 
area. Much inefficiency has been added 
to the design. 

The next approach is that of the 
Focke-Wulfe in Germany, and the 
Platte-LePage in this country, of tak- 
ing these two propellers and separating 
them with a fuselage in between, as 
at C in Figure 5. These propellers rotate 
in opposite directions but on separate 
shafts. This method eliminates the 
need of a counter-torque device, but 
has twice the disc area of the counter 
rotating concentric type shown at B, 
and hence are more efhcient. The 
weight is not greater, but the mech 


st 














anism is more conducive to trouble. 
The Sikorsky type, with its single 
blade, as shown at D, Figure 5, for the 
same weight covers twice the disc area 
of the double propeller type, and even 
with its counter-torque arm and the 
loss of horsepower in its rear pro- 
peller, the Sikorsky is lighter and more 
eficient than any twin rotor type so 


far proposed. 
Search for Solution 


The writer has made other studies 
of methods of approaching the same 
problem to keep the value of the Sikor 
sky swept area, and yet acquire the 
advantages of other counter-rotational 
types. One was the idea of two single 
blade propellers with counter weights. 
The propellers would rotate in op 
posite directions. In this case, with 


the blades rotating, both would be 
moving forward at the same time at 
400 mph. relative speed, or both to 
the rear at the same time with the rel- 
ative 200 mph. speed. At the horizon- 
tal position of greatest flapping, as 
shown, they would not interfere. When 
the blades crossed fore and aft, both 
having the same load at that time, there 
would be no tendency for contact there. 
However, when one checks the amount 
of lead that would have to be carried 
in the counterweight (L) he finds 
that his complete pay load is tied up in 
parasite weight. We even proposed, 
however, mounting our two engines in 
the place of the lead weight, and if 
helicopters, as such, were to be of any 
value this could be a very profitable 
line of experiment to follow. But with 
enormous problems of engineering, 
fuel, cooling, etc., it is not too attrac 
tive an approach. These counter 
balance ideas are shown in Figure 6. 
As other experimenters worked with 
this problem and developed their ideas 
with partial success, additional defi 
ciencies began to show up. For ex 
ample, in Figure 7, there is only one 
spot on the blade when it is really an 
airfoil of proper shape. That is when 
it is at right angles to the air stream. 
When it is fore and aft it is a wing 
of such small aspect ratio that its lift 
value is almost nil, and at every other 


With many engineering triumphs to his 
credit, the author is shown here studying 
a model of a pusher design for family 
planes. The model pictured is one under 
consideration by Stinson Aircraft Division 
of Consolidated Vultee, for which Stout 


is director of research. 


point on the circk ts shape is a bad 
, , ' ' 
compromise witl what it should bx 


. 
tor these air speeds I center part 


| 1 1 1 
of the hub 1s useless in vertical flight 
ind very importa if n horiz yntal 

1 ] ’ 
flight, ind a nuisance in both 

In other words, as an engineering 


1 1 
ipproach to the tight problem, the 


helicopter, from every viewpoint, is a 
} 

mess A lot of experimenters, how 

ever, looking into the laboratory and 


1 ] 
seeing the machine do unbelievable 
things in hovering, have jumped into 
the game and got themselves locked in 


, 1] 
1 room with a probiem not too savory. 


' , 
It is the opinion of the writer that 


r 
when thes« experiments are threugh 
ind the research is finished, the heli 
copter will go into its mext stage. 
There will be a ta greater step tor 


irl that fr r} ; wr 
ward than was that from the autogyro 
to the helicoptet [he next progress 
will be built upon the experiments of 
, 1 . 1 . | . 1] 
the helicopter, but when we are all 


: , , ; ' 
through it will not be a helicopter. 


Aircratt engineers must develop a 

new set of assumptions 1 new ip 
1 

proach, a sound engineering solution 


which does not have to lang a lot of 
gadgets all around the machine to 
its deficiencies. The ma 


make up for 
chine must be designed sO that it does 
not require i propeller OVeCI the design. 


1 
True, the helicopte: n its present form 
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(Continued from page 31 


1 1 
Cruisine, only tne properiel turbine 1s 
used. 


Consolidated Vultee’s unique fighter 


| | 
is an all metal low-wing single seater 


' 
with tricycle landing gear Gross 
weight is 19,500 lbs., length is 44 ft., 
8 in., wing span 50 ft., 6 in., and 


height is 13 ft., 6 in 

The propeller drive gas turbine— 
known as Propjet—fits flush in the 
tapering nose of the XP-81. Air rams 
into a duct that rims the nose and 
then into the axial flow compressor, 
which is directly behind the reduction 


, , 
gears. The compressed air is w hipped 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE DOUGLAS BT2D-I, powerful new Navy dive-bomber. At least 
50 miles faster than wartime dive and torpedo bombers, the BT2D-! carries 6,000 Ibs. 


of munitions, and is credited by the manufacturer with a 1,500-mile range. 


In lower 


photo, a mechanic inspects unusual fuselage dive flaps, which fold outward during 
dive bombing run. 





will have a field, and a fairly larg« 
one, although definitely limited. But, 
if we are to develop a craft approach 


ing what the helicopter is aimed to do, 


we must depart from any approach to 
date and take a more rational set of 
issumptions than any yet seriously pro- 
~x~ * * 


posed so far. 








High-speed wings and empennage design on XP-81 follow P-51 lines, but XP-81's hori- 
Airscoops on fuselage sides are for 1-40 jet 


Propjet engine obtains air through nose cowling. 
(Convair Photo.) 


zontal stabilizers are extremely wide. 
engine 


’ 1 
to combustion chambers, Ww here Tuel 


burns intensely, exerts great pressurc 
on turbine buckets and drives the tur 
bine at more than 10,000 revolutions 
per minute. The turbine powers the 
compressor and, through reduction 
gears, drives the propeller. Energy re 
maining in the gases is discharged rea: 
ward, creating reactive thrust. This 
exhaust funnels down and out through 
the fuselage, almost directly below the 
cabin. 

Declared to be the most powerful 
aircraft 


engine ever produced in 





quantity, the I-40 jet engine burns the 
same fuel as the turbine. 

C. R. Irvine, chief development en- 
gineer, and Frank W. Davis, assistant 
development engineer and test pilot, 
are credited with the major design 
work on the XP-81. 


his first experience in the company’s 


Irvine acquired 


Stinson Division where he helped de- 
sign the Stinson Reliant. Davis not 
only designs airplanes in the high speed 
class but also takes them through ini 


tial flight tests * * * 
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Gyrosyn 

RES 

piles up 

flying time  — 


rar 


Thousands of hours of trouble-free service 
given by Sperry Compass on airline runs. 


@ The outstanding accuracy and de- 
pe ndability of the Gyrosyn ¢ ompass 
has been proved by airlines accumu- 
: lating records of 2500 hours and more 
GYROSYN COMPASS 


2! ‘f" ‘% 


without maintenance of any kind. 
The Gyrosvn Compass gives accu- 

rate magnetic he idings. requires no 

resetting and provides stable direc- 


flight 
conditions. The more re liable perform- 


x tional indications under all 
se 
SET mt e \ Us eB 


COURSE SET CARD 


Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 
Model C-1, now in production. 
Rotating Dial Type illustrated— 


available also vith Pointer Indicator. 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS « 


SO laML 
x 


ance of this compass recomme nds 
it as a replacement for the conven- 
tional Directional Gyro—and, as such, 
it is now accepted by the CAA. 

The Gvrosvn is, in fact, a Direc- 
tional Gyro Syne hronized with the 
earth’s magnetic field by means of a 
flux valve which can be mounted in 
the wing tip. The flux valve is small, 
light (1 Ib.), easy to install, and has 
no rotating parts. 

For further details, write our Aero- 


nautical Departme nt. 


GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


* DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


HONOLULU « CLEVELAND «+ SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 


FEBRUARY, 1946 
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HE GB-2—known to the 


Army as the UC-43—is an 
other old friend which commercial 
operators will welcome back. It has 
been on the Army’s excess list for some 
time and a few are already slated for 
disposition by the Navy. 

I do not have to tell the old-timers 
that this is a good airplane. How 
ever, the prospective purchaser should 
look the airplane over very thoroughly 
whenever he is buying one that the 
military services do not want anymore. 
The chances are that it will need a 
ecovering job, and the structure should 
be gone over for hidden failures, miss 
ng bolts and cotter pins. Even when 
in uirplane has been well cared for 
during its useful life, many things may 
be overlooked by the mechanics when 
getting them ready to ferry to the 
junk pile.” 

[he old-timers know what I have 
to say about the single-engine Beech, 
but, as usual, they are likely to take 


the good or bad 


s des ind emphasize 
poms, depending on W hich side they 
take In all of 


trying to give or 


these articles, I am 


r younger c ustomers 


n unbiased picture, so that they can 


lecide whether the plane I am talking 
ibout is the one for them 

For instance, many old-timers will 
ecall that about ten years ago several 
iccidents were attributed to failures of 
he wing structure They may not 
emember that the model was grounded 
by the CAA until it was rebuilt with 
tronger parts—which the Beechcraft 
factory did for cost. There have been 


o such failures sinc 


Flies High—and Fast 


Others remember that this was onc 
of the fastest single-engine four-five 
place commercial planes built. I be 
lieve that a top speed of about 200 
nph ind cruising speed ot 180 mph 
vere claimed. The one | have been 
tlying indicates 140 to 150, which 


neans 160 to 170 true at 8,000 feet 
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You can hear all sorts of 
talk about the speedy 
single-engine Beech- 
craft. Here’s an un- 
biased appraisal of its 
characteristics. 


By A. H. KNOUFF 


Like the Howard, the efficiency of the 
Beech seems to fall off sharply on 
flights below 6,000 feet, so that on 
short hops where it does not pay to 
climb to this altitude you may feel like 
you are dragging an anchor. I believe 
that my ground speed in the Beech- 
craft averages about 10 mph. more th-n 
in the Howard. 

Its detractors will tell you that the 
maintenance on the retractable land 
ing gear of the Beechcraft makes it 
1 rich man’s airplane. It is undenia)!c 
that the more moving parts you have, 
the more maintenance will be required 
You must decide how much you a 
willing and can afford to pay for addi 
tional speed—comparing it with Waco, 
Howard, or Stinson. Having had no 
commercial experience with this ai 
plane, I cannot estimate just how much 
this additional cost will be; but I can 
tip you off that I have found it is 
cheaper to prevent trouble than to 
it after it happens. I have an idea 


that a little 


every week and regular applications of 


ittention every day 


graphite, will practically eliminate any 
‘eal trouble. In this opinion, l am 
seconded by the old-timers who think 
that the Beech is almost the ideal ai 

plane; and they are the ones who had 


to pay the bills 


Landing Gear Pointers 


You may not worry about the cost, 
but you may worry about whether or 








not you might ever have to land with 
out benefit of wheels. I doubt it. 
Troubles with this gear appear to be 
due to dirt interfering with operation, 
rather than any 
Friction caused by foreign matter in 
the landing gear will overload the elec 
trical system and blow a fuse before 
However, 


weakness or failure. 


it Causes any serious wear. 
it is a danger signal, and if allowed 
to happen too often, might cause 
serious trouble. 

When the electrical operating mech- 
anism fails, you can operate the gear 
by means of a positive hand crank. 
This is easy going down because the 
weight of the gear helps, but retract- 
ing it is tough. It took me five minutes, 
using both hands. The Beechcraft 
company has repeatedly demonstrated 
wheels-up landings at air shows wit! 
no damage to the airplane. The plane 
used had two features that are not 
standard equipment—a brake on the 
propeller so that it could be stopped 
horizontally, and a pair of skids about 
un inch or two high on the center sec- 
tion. Without these, you can expect 
ibout $200 worth of damage in a 
wheels-up landing. 

All of the belly landings in this air- 
plane that have come to my knowl- 
edge were caused by the pilot and not 
the airplane. In spite of the fact that 
1 safety device prevents you from com- 
pletely closing the throttle unless the 
gear is down and locked, many pilots 
have overlooked this item until too 
late. Just after I had my first cockpit 
check in the GB, I was a passenger in 
one. The pilot lowered his gear, but 
1s he broke his glide, he remarked that 
he couldn’t slow down because the en 


When it ap 
peared that he was going to try to set 


gine was idling too fast. 


her down anyway, I suggested that the 
gear might not be locked even though 
the little green light glowed reassui 
ingly. 

The pilot who checked me out told 
me always to try the hand-crank afte 
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the green light came on. Apparently 
the pilot I was riding with had never 
heard of this handy hint. He took a 
wave-off and had no trouble closing 
the throttle on his next approach. 
Checking with the hand-crank should 
also be included in the retracting pro- 
cedure. It may make quite a difference 
in your speed and may save the elec 
tric landing gear motor from burning 
out. 
Criticizes Visibility 

I think my severest criticism of the 
Beechcraft is the lack of visibility for 
ward. It necessitates an excessive 
amount of zigzagging which is hard 
on the brakes because the rudder is 
not very effective at moderate taxiing 
speeds. When taxiing between rows of 
airplanes, the pilot can only watch 
his wing-tips and hope that nothing 
gets in his way. It also creates a desire 
to force the tail up too soon on take 
offs, but even with the tail up you 
can’t see enough. In landing, the pilot 
is tempted to lean to his left to get 
a better view, with the result that he 
is liable to approach with his left wing 
low. A thicker seat might 
help, but a tall pilot will find his head 
pretty close to the roof of the cabin 

A feature 
first is the 
throttle. It is fine for reducing powet 
after take-off 
settings for various conditions in flight, 


but on my first landing I floated half 


c ushi n 


which bothered me at 


vernier control on the 


and obtaining precise 


way across Lambert field before I re 
membered that the throttle had to be 
screwed out or released by means of the 
push-button in the handle in order 
to close it. You must also be careful 
in taxiing to hold the throttle in such 
a way as to keep the release button 


depressed. 
Flight Characteristics 


The ship tends to be tail-heavy on 
the take-off run. The elevator tab 


indicator carries only marks—"1” and 
‘2”"—on either side of neutral. The 


safety zone on the indicator is from 
“0” to “1” nose-heavy, but I believe 
you will agree that the setting should 
nose-heavy for a light 
for heavier loadings. 


be at least “1” 
load and “I 
The recommended climbing speed is 
80 mph. but the attitude is so steep 
it this speed that I prefer to com- 
promise on 100—with the comforting 
thought that I cam pull it up steeper 
if need be. This habit paid off the 
other day when the wind couldn’t de- 
cide from what direction or how hard 
to blow. When the plane suddenly 
“stopped flying’ due to some freak 
gust, I was glad that I had a little extra 
speed and that the nose did not have 
very far to drop to get flying speed 


igain. 
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With normal cruising power the 
elevator can be pulled up slowly to the 
maximum. In a power-off stall, the 
left wing will drop, then the right, 
then the left—in a sort of automatic 
falling leaf. However, the action is 
mild and the airspeed indicator reads 
below 50; so your confidence in land- 
ings should not be shaken. 

Placarded speed limits are 125 mph. 
for landing gear down and 115 mph. 
for flaps. Being well streamlined, it 
takes quite a while to slow down. | 
usually cut the power to about 20 
inches and turn the rpm. up to 2,000 as 
I enter the trafhe circle and trim the 
stabilizer slowly until the speed drops 
to about 120 mph. I drop the gear at 
the beginning of the downwind leg to 
allow plenty of time to check it down 
and locked. It may be necessary to add 
power up to 25 inches to sustain alti- 
tude with the wheels down at about 
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Confessions of a Flight In- 
structor, A. H. Knouff’s 
popular series of articles for 
student pilots and instruc- 
tors, has been reprinted in 
booklet form by SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT. (See Books, 
page 16). 
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110 mph. At the end of the downwind 
leg, I slow down to about 100 mph. 
with the power about 15 inches. You 
may feel better with about 10 degrees 
of flap at this point. There is no flap 
indicator, but you can look out the 
window and see the flaps. This is also 
1 good time to put the prop in full 
low pitch. 

It is on the approach that you will 
appreciate the negative stagger which 
permits you to sit under the wind 
shield where the upper wing does not 
obstruct the view—a feature which 
becomes a doubtful blessing on a long 
flight into the sun. 

Soon after rolling out of the last 
turn for the final approach, the ait 
speed can be reduced to 90 and the 
flaps applied. Normally, full flaps are 
desired, but this is a matter for the 
individual pilot to decide to meet con- 
ditions at the time of landing. Three- 
point landings may give you a rather 
severe bump. A much smoother land- 
ing can be made on the wheels with the 
tail low. The position of the flap 
switch just above the throttle makes 
it easy to dump them with a flick of 
your index finger immediately after 
landing. This is especially handy in 
rough wind and crosswind landings. 


Hints On Fuel System 

The fuel system appears to have been 
designed especially to trap the unwary 
pilot. There are five tanks and fwo 
selector valves. The upper valve se- 
lects the main and _ left-upper-wing 
tanks. The lower valve selects the 
other three wing tanks—but the upper 
valve must be turned to the position 
marked “lower valve” before the tanks 





selected by the lower valve can be 
used. To complicate matters, there 
is an “oft” position on the lower valve. 
During a long flight it may be neces 
sary to switch back and forth between 
the wing tanks several times to trim 
the ship laterally. The pilot is likely 
to forget how much he has used out of 
which tank. 

My system is not foolproof, but it 
does avoid turning the switch through 
a dry tank. Take-off is made on the 
main tank with the lower valve set on 
After taking off, 
switch the upper valve to “left-upper.” 


“right-upper.” 


When the right wing gets heavy, turn 
the upper valve to “lower valve” and 
use the right-upper-wing tank until 
until this tank 
empty, then return the 
upper valve to “left-upper.” If the 
right-upper-wing tank is almost 
empty, set the lower valve on “‘left- 
lower” to be ready for the next change. 
When the left-upper-wing tank is al 


trim is restored—or 
is almost 


most empty turn the upper to “lower 
valve.” From here on it is simply a 
matter of switching the lower valve 
“left-lower”’ to “right-lower” 


and back again to maintain lateral trim 


from 


until these tanks are almost empty o1 
you are about to land. The final step 
is to turn the upper valve to “main” 
before landing. 

Sounds like an Abbot and Costello 
routine, doesn’t it? I advise you not 
to run a tank dry except in an emerg- 
ency. It is suspected that many pilots 
are no longer with us because they 
could not perform this complicated 
switching in time to avoid an air lock. 
Others have come to griet by confus 
ing the fuel indicator selector switch 
with the tank selector valves. The con- 
tents of each tank is indicated by a 
single gauge on the extreme left of the 
panel. This gauge will indicate the 
amount of fuel in any tank you choose 
by means of the indicator 
switch. Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that this switch changes the 
tank from which the engine is draw- 
ing fuel—as many pilots are believed 


selector 


to have done. 

The Beechcraft was popular with 
private owners in the upper medium 
brackets before the war. It was also 
popular with operators, but the price 
restricted its use as a charter ship. It 


should be one ot REC s “best sellers is 
. * * 
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Lhis partics Worry Bird was Vice-President in charge of headaches for airport 
planners and executives Did a flourishing business, too—creating more hangar 
construc n blems around the country than vou could shak " stick at But 
h Worry Bird—decided to take a back seat and stay there when this 

n his heckler’s heaven — 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


When you say, “It's best by 
far to depend on Star,” you're not 
Juste whistling Dixie Whatever or 
wherever the problem, Star has an an- 
swer—and a good one A case in 
point is the small port shared by many 
air enthusiasts, where space is at a 
premium To meet this situation Star 
lesigned the “Square-T” hangar. The 
Square- I reduces housing space by 
is much as 15%, provides simple yet 
rigid construction at unusually low cost 
Under the famous Star name you enjoy 
the advantages of specialized planning for spe- 
cific needs, workmanship and materials proven in 


] 


actual use and design dictated by existing circum 


stances 


Detail of special Star canu- 
lever type truss with 4”°—13.8 
lb. per foot H Beam columns 
Detail of top hung. sliding 
door. 


Detail of eaves. 





< 


~KS 
= j 
Star Standard Multihangar 
Width 42 Feet ; 


i 24225 
MN When builders 
idd up the compara 
tive costs of materials and 
labor, they find they can have 
sturdy steel construction for less 
F ‘ money, with a plus element of flex 
Height 10 Feet | ibility. Thus, 2 + 2 = 5 
f ee : In the ‘‘Multiple-T"’ hangar is found qual- 
ities to satisfy the most optimistic planner while 
placating the conservative element as well For 
example, the four unit hangar can be assembled in 
150 man hours of erection labor, a saving of up to two- 
thirds over similar types of construction. When 
the unpredictable needs of the future demand, addi- 
tional units may be added at a fraction of the initial 
cost 
The same standards of stability will be found in this hangar 
as are inherent in all Star units 


Depth 30 Feet 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3012 S$. STILES OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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“Gas pump’s over thataway,” mutters this 
grease monkey as Joe Smith and wife 
approach. 


After long wait, Joe gets gas, grease- 
covered change, and very little service. 


Joe finds the washroom—and backs out 
in disgust to avoid filth, odors. 












































By ESTHER H. FORBES 


= airport customers wait for gasoline and 
oil until you’re good and ready, dole out 
change with greasy hands, and let customers find 
their own way to a dirty washroom. Do these things 
and you break three of sixteen commandments fo! 
good airport salesmanship, according to “It’s Good 
Business at Your Airport,” a slide film prepared by 
Esso to show airport operators the right and wrong 
ways to do business. 


Presented in color and accompanied by a reem: ded 


narrative, the film is divided into two part ihe 
first part shows Mr. and Mrs. Joe Smith, a ypical 
American couple, on a vacation trip in a a'l pri- 
vate plane. On the way out they stop to refuel at an 
airport which is badly managed and bre: almost 
all commandments of good salesmanship. After they 


land, no lineman comes out to take caie of them; 
the gasoline attendant does not wire che windshield 
of their plane; he gives Joe dirty change; the rest 
rooms are dirty and poorly supplied; the display case 
s sloppy and poorly stocked. In disgust the Smiths 


; 


leave, determined never to return unless 


for a forced 
landing. 

At their destination, the Smiths meet a friend who 
shows them how to get home by another slightly 


longer route, so that they can stop to refuel at a 
well-run airport instead of the one where they 
stopped before. Here the Smiths find courteous, 
thoughtful attendants; quick, thorough service; an 
attractive building, clean rest rooms; and a well- 
stocked display case. To this airport they will re- 
turn in the future. 

The film illustrates in detail the most importani 
factors in airport management which will attract 
the business of private fliers like the Smiths, con- 
trasting the right and wrong ways to operate an 
airport and pointing out helpful hints as to how to 
do things the right way as easily as the inefficient 
way. It is here that the sixteen commandments are 
offered, all of which emphasize the sales value of 
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rt appearance and good service. They 


Keep hangars, buildings and gas pit clean 
and well painted. 

Landscape attractively. 

Have a few comfortable chairs on porch or 
lawn for visiting fliers. 


Locate product signs well and keep them clean. 
Replace torn or dirty winds ocks. 
Keep display windows bright and clean. 


Use attention-getting outdoor displays of 
packaged aviation products if you have no 
display windows. 


Make displays attractive. Keep them clean 
and fresh and change as often as possible. 


Keep rest rooms spic and span with plenty 
of soap, towels and paper. 


Keep repair shop and hangars neat and well- 


equipped to give confidence in your mechan- ; ; F 
At second airport friendly attendant is 


ical services. : 
on hand to answer every question. 
Insist that all personnel present a neat, clean 


appearance. 


Train line service men to be courteous. 


Follow an “order of service,” using a line 
service card when servicing or checking all 
planes to be sure none of customer’s needs is 
missed. 


Have salesman point out the location of rest 
rooms, restaurants and weather bureau. This 
all adds good will. 


When parking is necessary, show the cus- 
tomer your system for placing and protecting 
his plane. 


16. Dust out the floor of each plane you service 
and wipe windshield clean. 
These commandments may sound simple. But if 
you have an airport from which you wish to make 
noney, you’d do well to heed them. For the days are 
ver when private fliers will put up with shabby 
service ( ‘e is good business these days 
After plane has been refueled lineman 
makes inspection then cleans windshield. 


Good displays help sell products and Lineman checks tires—a safety service 
service. Note clean glass, orderliness. many airports fail to even consider. 
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Modern Airporta 


Standardized Fees 


HEN a nmunity has made 
every ro sion fo. ts al 
port development, has established the 
propel nes of autl vetween the 
government and it nanagement, and 
has al é Visions to In 
crease patronage ] ny less es, con 
ce ma ‘ and ¢ ve training, 
Vill Nave iKe e last step to in 
ire a fina all satisfactory and 
profitable era This final step 
é a 3} ta vet profitable 
nargee tor airpol Ise 
li ne past t ire app! ed ) 
Lirpo) isers have frequently been de 
rived Napnhazara with no business 
Ke a ~ lr } cases, the < hat ges 
were based on wha e traffic would 
bear at tne time if negotiation. The 
result of ich an inconsistent method 
of charging 1 ee! it the negotiat 
iw parties ottel failed to come to a 
satisfactory agreement for the mutual 
petterment if the airport and their 
yusine pera ! In the last few 
vears, mostly througn the efforts of 
the Americal \ wiation of Airport 
Executive 1 new era has come into 
the é i nment | rates and 
charges In the future can be ex 
ected a nese rate and charges 
and their application will not only be 
ome more practical, but will also offer 
to the negotiating parties a more 
financially i yvortunity for in- 
Se! nel 
Cost Accounting Needed 
\nother condition which has existed 
! e pas ind Ww nany cases still 
ontinues by virtue of long leases and 
contracts, that two airports of great 
similarity in the same area with 
nilar operating expenses and finan 
al conditior \ have two sep 
arate and distil! and in some cases, 
widely varied ite and charge struc 
ires At times this can be attributed 
o the differences in airport manage 
ment, and in the individual manager's 
ability At other nes, it Is Caused 
by political implications far beyond 
the contro if the airport manager, 
rut n every case neither can sub 
stantiate the fees with factual data 
When any two parties enter into a 
negotiation oth mu nave in mind 
their most satisfactory solution to the 
problem, and e reasons behind it 
vefore a mutually satisfactory agree 
nent cal ve reacned In every Case 
where airlines, fixed-base operators, 
charter and instruction schools, and 
otnel types ol! yperators encountel 


( 








ommunity representatives in a ne 


down then 


broken 


imated 


nave est 








By LEIGH C. FISHER 


their prospective income and 


from the operation on that airport 


In contrast, the community itself 
isually has no idea of expenses o 
revenues from its operation of the 


other than in varied genera! 


and 
point 


airport 


terms figures Conditions such 


need for 
and 


operation, If 


as this out the acute 


accounting methods, their 


cost 
application to 
airport 


airport 
would 


each establish a cost 


accounting system whereby each item 


of expenditure could be classified and 


attributed to any one given user, and 


where every item of revenue could 
also be classified, some semblance of 
order would come into the financial 
structure and operation of the airport 

At such time as an operating ex 


perience has been established, and a 


backlog of information acquired show 


ng the basic data on the amount of 


incurred fon 


¢ 


cost any given operation, 
and substantial 
information has reached. Unde 
these conditions, a claim for rates and 
could be substantiated by 


a point of discussion 


peen 


charges 
actual cost figures during a 


; 


negotia 


on for any contract or lease. 


Fees Based On Costs 


This the 
standard charging methods. 
airport in its management 
would include this cost accounting sys 
tem, and each would classify all reve 
similar o 


brings us to point of 
If every 


structure 


nues and expenses in a 
dentical manner, it might be possible 
completely standard charging 
utilized on all airports 
of any given classification. In the ap 
plication of these charges and rates 
to the airport users, or the contracting 
parties, the cost figures may be sub 
the actual cost accounts 


for a 


nethod to be 


stantiated by 

and the community’s position can be 
adequately substantiated, thereby of 
fering a common meeting ground be 
tween the negotiating parties 


revenue 









for Airport Users 


Some specific applications of these 
charges might be in landing fees, 
terminal building rental charges, 
hangar rentals, ground leases, airport 
use charges to non-scheduled aircraft, 
and charges to concessionaires. In 
the case of landing fees, it would per- 
mit a completely new and sound meth- 
od of charging. Many years ago it 
occurred to the men in the 
airport management profession that 
instead of charging for landing fees 
on a sliding scale and those 
fees on what the traffic would bean 
taking no consideration of the cost in- 
curred by each landing—that it would 
be better to make these landing fee 
charges on a weight or other simila) 


some of 


basing 


basis. 

In 1945, the American Association 
of Airport Executives, at a meeting 
in Chicago, selected a committee with 
Robert Aldrich, director of the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports 
Commission as chairman, to do re- 
search on the problem of a weight 
of charging for aircraft land- 
ings. At the present time, the final 
results from this committee have not 
been made public, but it is accepted 
that the weight basis is the most satis- 
factory and financially practical meth- 
od of charging for scheduled aircraft 
landing fees. 


basis 


Weight Basis for Landing Fees 


One method of charging for landing 
fees using this weight basis would be 
as follows: 

The actual figures based on 
an experience for the main- 
tenance and up-keep of all facilities 
utilized in the landing and taking-off 
of aircraft should be established. Then 
this amount would be divided by the 
total number of aircraft pounds land- 
ing on that airport during the experi- 
ence period. This would give a figure 
which would be representative of the 
cost incurred per pound for the land 


cost 


record 


ing of every aircraft utilizing the 
field. This cost per pound will in 


clude scheduled and non-scheduled air 
craft, giving a representative cost for 
every type of equipment. 

It should be recognized that while 
this cost per pound will be charged 
to scheduled aircraft and those othe 
aircraft operated for financial gain, 
no charge will be made for private 
aircraft operations. The decrease, in 
revenue from aircraft which are al 
lowed to operate without landing fees 
or charges can be offset either through 
airport use charges or gasoline sales. 
It should also be recognized that it is 
possible to support the operations of 
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MV AS YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 





Genuine Continental parts 
are available, when and 


where you need them, 
through the complete serv- 
ice and parts network which 
Continental maintains, 
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You’ll never be grounded for lack of service or 
parts if that plane of yours is Continental- 
powered. Continental’s nationwide service and 
parts organization is just as handy as your nearest 


airport — ready to serve your requirements. 


That’s only one reason why you can always count 
on your Continental Red Seal Engine. It has the 
stamina, reliability and full power born of preci- 


sion production, backed by years of research. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
Aircratt Fngine fivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


45 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR AVIATION, INDUSTRY, FARMS AND TRANSPORTATION 
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Modern Airports 


all private aircraft from revenue de 





rived through non-aviation sources 


tions for landing 
scheduled anh 
t would be provided that the 


mentioned 


During any negotia 
fee contracts with 
carriers, 
cost per pound previously 
would be charged for every scheduled 


aircraft utilizing the field for the 


period before renegotiation of the 
ntract 

\ method su as this has two ad 
Vantages In the past, contracting 
parties ive referred long-term, 
sinding leases. By utilizing the above 


charging method, the cost per pound 
will decrease as more aircraft utilized 
he field, and it can be seen that with 
the future expansion of air transpor- 
tation these costs will gradually be 
lessened. This charging method, there 
fore, will offer a great incentive fo 
short term leases and early periods of 
renegotiatiol 


The second and highly advantageous 


reason is that the method of financing 
any a rport’s construction can be done 
hrough revenue bonds—since every 


os nceurred s represented by the 
narges made to the airport users. 

building 
rentals, the sam« process would be 


terminal 


; 


itilized; excep hat the total sum 
for maintenance, up-keep, and amort}- 
zation of the terminal structure would 


be divided by the number of square 
feet of revenue-producing area in its 
value, and the result 
square foot per 


proportionate 
would be the cost pel 


¢ 


vear to be charged for the rentable 


areas. Hangar rentals would be based 
yn the same method, as would all othe 
charges and renta made for occu 
pancy or utilization of structures 


Allowance for Exceptions 


It must be realized that these 
narge I they were applied to every 
airport user or occupant, would result 
n certain absurdly gh rates and 
charges. There are businesses operat 
ng on every airport that make a 


inancial return completely out of pro 


portion to the inve nent and charges 
nade for their uss This would in- 
lude ome concessionaires, ground 

ansportatior ympanies, fuel ven 
iers, and some ! iVviation entel 
prises needed to erve the traveling 
and flying publ Also on every air- 
port there are opportunities for ground 
ieases where miy a very small cost 
s Incurred throug the utilization of 
he areas ly hese ises, a different 


nethod of charging may be used, and 
tract in which it 
would be stated that the minimum 


would result in a 


charge made to the concessionaires o1 
isers wceuld be that of the actual cost 


neurred from their operation plus a 


small percentage of their gross in 
ome This percentage of gross in 


ome, along with the miscellaneous 
charges made to other airport users 


neurring little or no cost for thei 
operation, can be utilized to decrease 
those charges made to the aviation 
isers on the airport 


In this way, landing fees, terminal 


uilding charges, hangar rentals, and 





other such charges would be decreas« 
proportionately to the amount of e) 
cess revenue derived from these othe. 


airport users and businesses. In gen 
eral, this would mean that as the 
fic volume increased, and the revenue 
from the non-aviation 
creased, the charges to the aviation 
users would be decreased until such 
time as they might 
lower than those charged at the pres 
ent time, and a financial balance for 
the overall airport 
reached. 


sources in 
conceivably be 


operation 


Area Development 

It is possible, utilizing a charging 
method such as this, for an airport to 
establish a surplus, and actually reac 
such a profitable operation that funds 
would be retained by the airport fo. 
which it had no use, and which would 
be returned into the general city funds 
as a profit. The most modern thinking 
on this subject is that there are two 
conditions under which a surplus may 
be established from any publicly 
owned airport’s operation 

The first condition is that the su 
plus would be utilized in the expan 
sion or development of the 
and second, that the surplus would be 
utilized in offsetting any deficit op 
eration from othe ly owned 
airports in the area 


airport, 


public 






It will be recognized that the only 
condition under which a surplus should 
be allowed to accumulate is that the 
airport’s funds be completely separate 
from those of any other public agency. 

The utilization of standard charg- 
ing methods offers each community 
an opportunity to establish its airport 
on a business basis and to remove all 
public opposition from any future air- 
port program, also aiding in the over- 
all development of aviation and air 
ports in the area as well as in the 
nation. 

The standardization of charges and 
the utilization of a basic cost account- 
ing system will provide for an ac- 
curate and complete interchange of 
information between airports. It will 
offer an index to each community as 
to the efficiency of their operation as 
well as pointing out methods for in- 
creasing revenues and decreasing op- 
erational and maintenance costs. From 






} 


this will stem the most satisfactory 
and profitable airport operation which 
any community may attain. 

It has been stated by the pioneer 
of this theory, Pat Moore, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association 
of Airport Executives, that standard 
zation will bring about a balance in 
airport financing and operation 


*» -* 








AIRCRAFT, BOATS, AUTOS UNDER ONE ROOF 


tr of the most unique sales and services set-ups in the country is 


now in operation at Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
Sales Corporation, a long-established automobile agency, is now dealer for Piper 
Cubs, Edo seaplane floats, Studebaker cars 


and Century boats. 
club. 


club. The yacht club has facilities for 
and complete recreational facilities 


To display, sell, and service this variety of products, Port 
Sales has taken over an unused bank building and a completely-equipped yacht 
Aircraft, boats, and automobiles are on display in the bank building and 
service, as well as flight instruction, is provided at the Sands Point Riviera yacht 
oats, equipment for handling seaplanes, 


The Port 


and Ventnor, Steelcraft, Mulford, 


’ 
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Follow the lead of profit-minded business 


executives...make traveling pay off in extra 





COMPANY 





Mick States viewer 


{ Welding Eawem" 


andl Toole 
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Mid-States Equipment Company, world's largest manufacturer 
ot welding equipment, was the first firm to order Swifts for 
all its traveling executives and key field men. Since the Mid- 
States order was placed, many other progressive business 
firms have placed orders for from one to six Swifts. 


zons for 


Whether it is welding equipment you sell...or paints, or 
paper, or pharmacals, you will sell move and earn more 
when you cover the territory in your Swift. The Swift makes 


os 











lee Smif 


“wy. GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ‘f...."” 


For Booklet and information write to P. O. Box 4277-S.ft. Worth 6, Texas 
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personal flying pay off in better earnings for the business 
man who flies it, and in new economy and wider profit hori- 
his firm 


Write for the records of men who have flown their way to 
a place near the top in almost every business and professional 
field. Read these records and you will realize that flying a 
Swift can be one of your most profitable business assets. 
Place your order with your Swift Dealer NOW. 











THE SWIFT GIVES YOU 


All-metal, semi-mono- 
coque military type 
construction. 
Roomy side-by-side 
deluxe cabin 
600 mile cruising 


range 

800 ft. per min. rate 
of climb 

43 M.P.H. landing 
speed 


~ 


® 16,000 foot service 
ceiling 

® Electric-Hydraulic re- 
tractable landing gear 
and flaps 

© 140 M.P.H. 
speed 


cruising 


© 100 Ib. baggage al- 





lowance , 
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System for Efficient 






Airport Accounting 


|' airport are to become 
self-supporting, they must 
ww tneir expense and the revenue 

ist be earned to cover them 

An a é ‘ f accounts and 
epnort theretore neth ng desired 
nanaygers, alriines, comme! 

a yperatol and i! palities It 
also valuable for the determination 

f Federal government policy toward 
airport and ! nereasing the conn 
‘ ‘ n general in 


: nt ‘ 
Airport manage hav therefore, 
y ug a e, revealing and 
‘ indard systen f accounts, but 
nly recently has su a thing become 
available through the publication, by 
é [ | ince Officers Asso 
! the results of a study of 
The a uunting system 
e é applicable 
nme il and governmental 
era Its author is Joseph M 
{ ningham, CPA, first deputy comp 
lle f New \ City, who was 
aide ! ts preparatior Vy an impos- 
g ad ee of airport 
inage and é vhich was set up 
i vea s i} 
rhe ystem or a tunts suggested 
t) epo! the best so far made 
a\ i i ma e used by either 
na arg i ) Th re Ss a 
erie : i ind sub-ac 
l | 1110! ilrpotr 
‘ , é i e principa 
i irge ne pr 
4 i i int” classifica 
! N ‘ evealing 


Airport Accounts Classified 


Airport a i ire issified as: 
| Reve lé \ 
\. Aviation Revenue broken 
! \ i l ources 
bh. Conce yn Revenues broken 
down into various sources 
( Revenue ! Airport Man 
iveme Sales and Services 
ker low! nto the 
a t 
.M @€llane Revenues 
Il. Expense A classified 
i und second 
re | 
It]. Asset A i ed a 
it ‘ 
I\ Lia i Capital Accounts 
1 rhe a ling to nature 


\ ymplete explanation of each 


neipal and s i s included 

the report » that the system may 
 @ASIL) et up eve y someone with 
it little a 1! ng experience. 


The report mak« quite a number ol 








By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


several of which 
may be considerably at variance with 
some airport accounting practices, but 
all of which appear to be sound: 

1. Airport accounts should be main- 
tained in a subsidiary record which 
will be tied into the general books 
through control accounts. 

2. Accounts should be kept by the 
chief financial officer of the local gov- 
ernment but preferably located at the 
airport for ease of access by the man- 
ager. 


recommendations, 


3. The airport should be charged 
with the cost of labor and material 
supplied by other city departments. 

4. The airport should bill other city 
departments for use of its facilities 
or for services performed by the air- 
port staff. 

5. The accrual basis of accounting 
should be used as well as the system 
of double entry bookkeeping 

6. The distinction between income 
and capital should be maintained in 
airport accounting on the basis estab- 
lished by accounting authorities fo 
utility operations. 

7. Funds accumulated by an airport 
for depreciation reserve purposes 
might properly be used to amortize 
outstanding debt. 

8. Airport accounts should be co- 
ordinated with municipal records 
through the establishment of a “cur- 
rent account” to record all financial 
transactions between the airport and 
the city’s general or other funds. 

v. Assuming that an accurate net 
profit or loss is determined for a mu- 
! airport, including payment by 
the airport fund to the general fund 
of taxes formerly assessed on property 
now occupied by the airport, the 
profit earned by the airport in any 
year should be transferred to the city’s 
general fund and incurred 
should be reimbursed to the airport 
from the city’s general fund. 


losses 





The system proposed in the manual 
is usable as the basis for the adoption 
of a comprehensive budget, something 
desirable for private airports and ob- 
ligatory for municipalities. The 
budget may be made either on the 
basis of function or object. 

Depreciation has been included as 
an expense and amortization of bond 
issues has been omitted. This latte: 
is a deviation from the practice of 
many municipalities in their public 
utilities operations, but is considered 
necessary if the results of airport 
operation are to be properly judged. 
It is held that amortization cannot be 
recognized as a cost of operation as it 
is based on fiscal considerations. De 
preciation, on the other hand, is an 
economic cost which should be accu- 
1ately estimated to cover wear and 
tear and cbsolescence, and unless de 
preciation accounting is applied, it 
will not be possible to determine the 
true profit or loss of the airport. 

Supplementing the accounting in- 
formation proposed by the manual, a 
comprehensive record of up-to-date 
statistics should be maintained: 

(a) Entire payroll of airport per 
sonnel, including all activities. 

(b) Number of arriving and de 
parting airline passengers. 

(c) Number of pounds of air mail 
and air express. 

(d) Number of itinerant planes op 
erated, divided as to military and com 
mercial. 

(e) Number of 
or traffic count. 

(f) Number of 
instructions. 

(g) Number of students soloed. 

(h) Number of locally based planes 
and hours flown. 

(i) Number and kind of commercial! 
operations based at the airport. 

Statistics on each of the asset ac- 
counts should also be readily avail- 
able, such as area of land devoted to 
airport, length and area of runways 
classified by nature of surface, cubic 
contents of hangars, classified by na- 
ture of construction, and area of auto 
parking areas. 

No matter what system of accounts 
an airport may now be using, a study 
of this report sponsored by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association 
will be beneficial for an airport man- 
ager and will probably suggest im- 
provements. . FF R 


airport operations 


students receiving 


AIRPORT ACCOUNTS, by Joseph P. Cun- 
ningham, C. P. A. Copyright, 1945, by Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada. Price $1.25 
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NEW ALL-HYDRAULIC 
HYDRO-SWITCH 


Provides instant control of remote valves 
with Less weight... Fewer parts... Lower cost! 


Electronic-mechanieal devices are entirely eliminated 
by Air Associates’ new Hydro-Switch which provides for 
positive operation of remote actuating valves through 1s” 
lines . .. A twist of the knob produces immediate response 
with direct indication of operating action! 

The Hydro-Switch principle of hydraulic control wipes 
out problems of power source for solenoids or fractional 
motors, of complex push-pull linkages . . . permits new 
applications such as actuating cylinders with integral 


valves . . . assures 100% availability with precision pes- 















formance for either aircraft or industrial uses. The Hydro- 
Switch operates at —65° F by actual test . . . functions 


with a power-driven pump or a hand pump in the system. 


AIR ASSociaTce yn 
ape. Ton 
PRAULIC HVDRO-SWITCH | 


o1 Matin. 
MENSIONS ('s2%4507 | 
WEIGHT 3 a 


Air Associates’ Hydro-Switch can simplify any hydraulics 
installation, improve performance, reduce weight, cut 
down components required, greatly lower costs! For 


information, write, wire or phone Air Associates . ee 


SWiTCy 
DESTaL 


Ai ASSOCIATES 
» oN ner eeart @ @ 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 


--- SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
TETERBORO, N.J. Branches: ATLANTA, CHICAGO, DALLAS, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES 
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Portable pipe irrigation system in operation on a Bermuda grass landing strip. The lightweight quick-coupling sections can be 
readily moved from one location to another, facilitating quick, economical watering of large areas. Operation costs have varied 
from $2.50 to $5.00 per acre-inch of water 


The Irrigated Aiirfield 


M*:: new and valuable les Successfully proved in each section being disconnected and 


sons in airfield construction carried to the next position. Once 
of the the Southwest, the started, the system was kept in con- 
recent nprecedented military cor , cone tinuous operation by moving one set 
= ae aay Army’s portable irriga- a ee ee . 

struction program. One new develop ‘ of sprinkler lines while another set 
ment is a portable irrigation system tion system provides was operating. 

ised by the Army to obtain turf capa * . . " 

ble of withstanding very intensive economical turfing in Design of Systems 

*- . , 4 . . . . 
plane traffic in regions of low rair low-rainfall areas. All irrigation systems were installed 


fall at sites receiving less than 30 inches 


ave been learned as a result 


When the need first arose for dust of rainfall. This has been accepted as 
free, all-over landing facilities at By GORDON H. JONES an approximate minimum amount of 
Army airfields in low rainfall sections, ; rainfall required for the establishment 
two alternatives were presented Agronomist, Headquarters, Eighth of Bermuda grass without irrigation 

1. The construction of landing mats Service Command on all-over landing fields. Naturally, 
x other mechanically treated landing and exceptions to this figure exist due to 

irfaces. MAJOR SYDNEY H. WATSON variations in soils and similar factors, 

2. The use of irrigation systems to Lietson Officer, Heodquerters but it is believed to be generally applic- 
facilitate establishment of turf Army Air Forces able for design purposes. In planning 

{ thorough study of these two al for an irrigated field, therefore, the 
ternatives indicated that whereve first factor to be taken into considera- 
idequate quantities of water wer espiratory disturbances decreased by tion is the practicability of developing 
available, the costs of turf produced by as much as 85 per cent. Thus the cost an adequate water supply to insure a 
rrigation would be very economical of dust control alone was negligible minimum of 30 inches of moisture per 
as compared to the costs of providing when compared to the savings effected year. The second factor given care 
imilar facilities by paving or othe xy reduced damage to equipment and ful consideration was the speed with 
nechanical means. Furthermore, the in productive man-hours. which a given area should be watered 
nechanics of installation and opera Aside from the pumps, motors and in order to reduce interference with 

yn of irrigation systems were en buried mains which are more or less flying operations to a minimum. The 

rely practicable. As a result several tandard with all types of systems, the ‘ombination of these two factors thus 
airfields receiving approximately 30 vatering unit was comprised of light ndicate the design capacity required 
nches of rainfall per year were equip veight, portable pipe with quick for an adequate irrigation system. 
ved with quick-coupling, portable pips oupling connections. The lengths of Irrigation systems for landing fields 
rrigation systems and planted with the portable pipe sections varied fron n the Eighth Service Command were 
Bermuda grass 16 to 20 feet, the diameter from 3-in designed to provide the minimum 

The complete effectiveness of turf to 8-in. and the gauge from 16 t equivalent of % inches of rainfall ev- 
mn these irrigated fields, even thoug! 18. The 6- and 8-in. sections were used ery ten days based on a watering sched- 

ibjected to intensive plane traffic, only as portable mains, the smaller d ule of sixteen hours per day. Accord- 
has been very gratifying. Fields for mension pipe, principally 4-in., serving ingly, a 300-acre field required a sys 
nerly so dusty that plane operations as sprinkler lines. Sprinkler heads tem capable of supplying approximate 

ere often suspended were made dust capable of watering an area at least ly 635 gallons of water per minute 
ree. Flying hours per engine change 90 feet in diameter were used. The Experiences of the past three years 
vere reported trebled and personne! lines of pipe were moved manually. ndicate that this design, while ade 
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quate, was not excessive, particularly 
when operating time was reduced to 
an eight-hour day during normal rain- 
fall conditions. 

Irrigation systems were designed 
so that watering operations would not 
interfere with flying activities. This 
necessitated the use of buried mains 
and a field layout design which would 
permit watering while leaving the 
field open for plane traffic at all times. 
On a square or rectangular shaped 
field for example, not more than a 
quarter of the field was “tied up” at a 
time, thus leaving an “L” shaped land- 
ing area always available. In the case 
of smaller municipal fields with irri- 
gation confined to the graded landing 
strips, only one strip would need irri- 
gation at a time. In addition the sys 
tem could be so designed that half of 
the landing strip being watered would 
be open for landings in event of strong 
crosswinds, 

Complete systems used were com 
prised of either mobile or stationary 
pumping units, buried and portable 
sprinkler lines with quick 
oupling connections, sprinkler heads, 
and necessary fittings. Pumping units 
used were capable of discharging the 
naximum demand of water against a 
head sufficient to carry a _ residual 
pressure of approximately 40 psi. to 
the most remote sprinkler head on the 
line. Buried mains were straight o1 
spiral welded pipe of sufficient gauge 
to withstand a hydrostatic pressure 
of not less than 200 psi. and a work- 
ing pressure of 110 psi. Portable pipe 


mains, 


was galvanized and of sufficient gauge 
to withstand a hydrostatic pressure 
of 150 psi. and a working pressure of 
110 psi. 


Costs of Installation 


The principal requisite for a suc- 
cessful irrigation system is an ade- 
quate supply of water. Sources of 
water have varied from surface water 
near the site to wells 800 feet in depth. 
From these varying sources it can 
readily be realized that the overall 
cost of installing an irrigation system 
is directly correlated with the cost of 
developing the water supply. As an 
illustration of this point, the follow- 
ing contract prices for installation of 
four complete irrigation systems are 
cited: 


Acres Source of Cost 
Irrigated Water Per Acre 
690 Irrigation canal $ 57 
500 Nearby river 110 
375 Two 117-ft. wells 139 
295 Three 750-ft. wells 215 


Reduced to a square yardage basis 
the costs of providing irrigation by 
contract varied from approximately 
one to four cents per square yard. If 
one cent per square yard for turfing 
is added, the initial cost for providing 
a turfed irrigated surface may be ob- 
tained. Thus, when compared to the 
cost of providing a cheaper type of 
mechanical treatment at approximate- 
ly 35 cents per square yard or $1,700 
per acre, it may be readily realized 
that irrigation is entirely economical 
and feasible. 
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Costs of Operation 

The costs per acre for operation of 
irrigation systems vary with the rate 
and amount of water applied, the com- 
plexity of the moves, the actual cost of 
the water and, most important, the 
wage scale being paid for labor. With 
these many variable factors, costs 
have ranged from as low as $2.50 up 
to $5.00 or more per acre-inch of 
water. 

As an example at one Army air- 
field, six men were required on large 
open areas to keep two of four 1,280- 
ft. laterals in continuous operation 
when operating one hour and twenty 
minutes per lie, the time required for 
application of one inch of water. If, 
however, the operating time was in- 
creased to two hours per lie, resulting 
in an application of 1.5 inches, only 
five men were required. 

An analysis of work orders at an- 
other typical field indicated operation 
costs for watering a total of 800 acres 
during one growing season with an 
average of 1.8 inches per application 
as follows: 

Cost Per 


Cost Item Total Cost Acre Inch 
Labor (9,115 man 
hours @ $0.63) $5,714.94 $3.97 
Operating 
Expenses 364.46 26 
Water 385.44 27 
Total $6,464.84 $4.50 


It may readily be realized that the 
principal costs of operation will be 
those incurred by labor in 


moving 





BEFORE: 


ered this airfield have been beaten out by continuous traffic. 
Dense turf (below) established in less than six months through portable irrigation. 
Note portable sprinkler line in background. 


AFTER: 


take-off run. 


withstood 600 landings a day by “Texan” 


trainers. 


Planes take off from an airfield located in the 20-inch annual rainfall region. 
Note plane at right waiting for dust to clear before beginning 


in foreground cuts a 21-foot swath. 


Native grasses which originally cov- 


Grass of this type 
The high speed, 9-gang mower 
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portable pipe and will fluctuate ma- 
terially with labor wages. In the case 
of airports with landing strips involv- 
ing relatively small areas, this cost 
could be greatly reduced by the use of 
buried sprinkler lines, thus incurring 
only the cost of moving sprinkle: 
heads. The initial cost of this type 
system, however, would be materially 
increased. 

The annual costs of operation will 
naturally vary with the seasonal cli- 
matic conditions since the amount of 
water required will be closely corre- 
lated with the rainfall received. In 
designing systems at stations in 20-in. 
rainfall areas it was logically antici- 
pated that the equivalent of 10 inches 
of rainfall would be required annually 
in the form of irrigation water. Under 
field conditions to date, however, it 
has been found that approximately 5 
inches of water applied during the 
growing supported satisfac- 
tory surface cover with very inten- 
sively used sections requiring some 
what more. Accordingly, it appears 
that annual irrigation costs will ave) 
age $25 per acre at stations in this 
rainfall level. 


season 


Effectiveness of Irrigated Turf 


It is difficult to satisfactorily de- 
the extremely dusty condition 
existing originally at all of the sites 
now irrigated. Ferhaps it will suffice 
to say that over-all operations were 
impossible at times due to the dust 
hazard and that dust clouds over the 
fields could be seen from miles away 
when operations were in progress. The 
comparison presented by densely turf- 
ed dust-free landing fields very graphi- 
cally illustrated the effectiveness of 
irrigation. This effectiveness was at 
least three-fold in application: (1) Ef 
fectiveness in establishing turf unde 
adverse climatic conditions, (2) effec- 
tiveness in maintaining turf unde: 
traffic, and (3) effectiveness in pro 
viding a satisfactory landing facility 

A clean-cut but typical example of 
these points occurred on two nearby 
fields with an average annual rainfall 
of 21.28 inches. The base field was 
planted with Bermuda grass by the 
sprigging method during the period 
from February to May and the auxili 
ary field planted during the month of 
May. The rainfall during this planting 
period and the subsequent establish- 
ment period was as follows: 


scribe 


Inches 
Month Precipitation 
February 0.16 
March 0.47 
April cine 
May 4.90 
June 0.13 
July 0.36 
August 0.00 
September 6.45 


Especially worthy of note is the 
fact that practically no rain fell dur- 
ing February and March nor during 
the months of June, July and August 
when highest temperatures occurred. 
Under such extremely low rainfall 







conditions, planting operations with- 
out irrigation would have been very 
hazardous and would probably have 
resulted in a complete failure. By aid 
of irrigation, however, the equivalent 
of three to five inches of rainfall was 
applied and a dense cover was ob- 
tained by early Fall. Since that time 
both fields have been used intensively. 
In fact, the all-over auxiliary field of 
295 acres received an average of 600 
landings per day by AT-6’s all through 
the war training program. No dust 
problem occurred and the stand of 
grass is still dense and vigorous. To 
further emphasize the effectiveness of 
this turfed field as a landing facility 
it might be pointed out that another 
auxiliary for this same base field had 
three sets of dual paved runways and 
received only the same average num- 
ber of landings as the turfed auxiliary. 

Commanding officers and training 
personnel have been unanimous in 
their approval of the landing facilities 
provided by use of irrigation systems. 
As an illustration, the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter received from the 
headquarters of the base field cited 
above are quoted: 

“Turfed areas of the main airfield 
are used four periods a day for land- 
ing aircraft. Two periods a day re- 
ceive the maximum load of approxi- 
mately 125 airplanes. If airplanes 
were confined to the runways, a nor- 
mal load of 125 airplanes at these two 
peak periods would require approxi- 
mately two hours to land all aircraft, 
one airplane landing per minue. By 
utilizing the turfed area, all airplanes 
are landed in approximately thirty to 
thirty-five minutes or a saving of ap- 
proximately an hour and a half. This 
amounts to a saving in gasoline of 
approximately 1,900 gallons. (Note: 
AT-6 type airplanes use approximate- 
ly thirty to thirty-five gallons pe) 
hour at cruising speed.) 


Conclusions 


Outstanding results have been ob- 
tained by use of irrigation systems in 
establishing and maintaining Bermuda 
grass on intensive use areas of air- 
fields. The costs are economical as 
compared to the cost of providing 
similar facilities by paving or othe 
means, the mechanics of installation 
and operation entirely practicable, and 
the resultant landing facility capable 
of withstanding very intensive use. 

Based on these results it appears 
that irrigation systems should be used 
much more extensively in sections re- 
ceiving less than thirty inches of 
annual rainfall to provide dust-free 
landing strips for intensive use. In 
these sections the factor of soil sta- 
bility during wet weather is often 
minor as compared to the dust factor. 
Accordingly, the accessibility to ade- 
quate quantities of water for irriga- 
tion should always be considered in 
the selection of airport sites. As a 
consequence of this foresight, land- 
ing strips may be inexpensively but 
effectively provided with a dense, 
wear-resistant surface. * * *® 
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Point to Point Delivery 


by“ The Modern Magic Carpe 


ELL Helicopters will offer busi 

ness and we pub lic point to 
point delivery of people, merchandise 
For this versatile form 
of au transportation is a “Modern 
Magic Carpet.” Helicopters can take 
off vertically from a small space...tly 
sideways or back- 


and materials. 


slowly or swiftly... ' 
ward... hover over and land on prac- 
tically any spot where there is sufh- 
cient room for the clearance of the 
rotors. 


As a result Bell Heli« opters will 





C Hell Airer 


PACEMAKER 
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need no elaborate, expensive terminal 
facilities. Business and Industry will 
be able to make aerial pick ups and 
deliveries of people, mail, supplies 
and merchandise from source to des- 
tination. 

Bell Aircraft is concentrating its 
engineering skill and advanced think- 
ing on designing and building heli- 
copters capab le of performing many 
practical commercial, industrial and 
military operations for which the heli- 
copter is more fitted than the conven- 


BELL Yrnt 


O F 


AVIATION 


ca 


tional airp »lane or other means of 
a ansportation. 

Helicopters are destined to bec ome 
a more common method of travel. 
When they do, look to Bell Aircraft 
to build helicopters which uphold the 
U1 aditional reputi ation of being the 

Pacemaker of Aviation Progress” 


THE MODERN A “1 [2 


*Ree. applied for U.S.and principal fore: 


ORPORATION 


Buffalo 5. New York 
PROGRESS 


gn countries. 
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Modern Girports 


The ‘Square-I’ 

















Four-In-One Hangar 


By VIDA FOSTER 


| oe Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, 


turers and erec- 
buildings 
eighteen years, has 
all-steel unit hous 
“T” hangar fashion. 

The “Square-T”’ utilizes 
every square foot of hangar space fo1 


Oklahoma, manufa 


; 


tors of prefabricated steel 
and hangars fo. 
developed a new 
ing four airplanes 
hangar 
plane storage; there is no 
The unit is almost 


private 
wasted floor area 


a perfect square, being 57 x 56% feet. 
Each of the four T cells has a clear 
door opening of slightly more than 


41 feet. The clear 


bottom of the door 


height from the 
track to the top 
of the foundation is 9 feet 9 inches. 
is 14 feet deep and 14 
feet wide, and the wing section is 14 


feet deep and 42 feet wide 


rhe tail section 


The clear 
nside each unit is 10 feet. 


Curved Roof 
The hangar has a curved roof, sup 
ported by a specially designed struc 
which per 
mits suspension of doors on four sides 
Heavy 


height 


tural steel cantilever truss, 


structural steel columns sup 
manufac 
says the hangar will withstand 
winds up to one 
hour, being 
load of thirty-five 
foot. The 


covered with 24 or 26 


port the trusses, and the 
ture! 
hundred miles per 
vertical 
square 
roof, walls, and doors are 


designed for a 
pounds pel 


gauge gal 
sheets, and 
tions between planes 


vanized corrugated steel 


tne interior part 


are all gauge 2-inch diamond mesh 
chain link fabric, heavily galvanized. 
Solid steel partitions are optional at 
slight extra cost 


Easy Access 


all-steel 
each 14 feet 
These top- 


“Square-T” hanga doors 


are built in three panels, 
wide and 10 feet high 
hung sliding doors are 
smoothly and easily on 


said to operate 
their 
When opened, 


ovel 
they 
blank end of the 


head steel tracks 
all slide 

hangar, where they are completely 
out of the way. All may be 
open at the same time without block 


over a 
doors 


egress for any of the 
heavy structural 
truss eliminates door sag. 
The concrete foundation may consist 
‘ 


Loo 


ng ingress or 
T units. The 
cantilever 


steel 


only of column tings, but a con- 
crete curb wall all around each T unit 
is recommended \ small concrete 
curb wall around each unit keeps out 


the wind, keeps out rats, coyotes, and 
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Unique prefabricated steel hangar provides indi- 
vidual storage space for four airplanes under one 
roof, with roller door openings and four sides. 





Drawings show perspective of “Square-T” 
four-plane hangar. Curved roof is sup- 
ported by specially designed structural 
steel cantilever truss, permitting suspen- 
sion of doors on four sides. Top-hung all- 
steel three-panel doors 14 ft. wide and 9 
ft. high slide over blank end of hangar, 
permitting access to all openings at any 
time. Cut-away sketch, lower right, indi- 
cates how T-units are interlocked. 


snakes, and permits each flier to put 
whatever type floor he desires in his 
individual T unit. 


Prefabricated Panels 


Star hangars are prefabricated and 
largely preassembled at the factory. 
All wall sections and doors are shipped 
in factory-assembled panels, ready to 
erect. Trusses, columns, etc., also are 
preassembled at the factory. Star 
maintains a large crew of erection 
men, who will completely erect any 
Star building. For the airport opera- 
tor who prefers to do his own erec- 
tion, each piece of steel is ink-marked 
with letters and numbers which cor- 
respond with similar markings on the 
erection plans. 





Each Star hangar is complete. Ain 
port operators are furnished with com- 
plete anchor bolt plans, showing the 
exact dimensions of the concrete foun- 
dation required and how to set the 
anchor bolts in it. Anchor bolts and 
nuts also are furnished. Complete 
erection drawings, bills of materials, 
all the steel necessary, and bolts, nuts, 
flashing, etc., required for a complete 
hangar are furnished. The price of 
each “Square-T” hangar, delivered to 
most airports in the South and South- 
west, is less than $3,600 complete, not 
including the cost of foundations o1 
erection. This makes the cost per in- 
dividual T unit less than $900 de- 
livered, * * « 
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PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 















D-18S Beechcraft Tailwheel Strut 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc., through production of precision 
equipment for Beechcraft during the war, instilled in that company 
confidence for peace time contracts with the people who gave 
them quality products during a time when high standards were 
difficult to maintain. The new D-18S commercial model of the 
famed AT-7 War Bird, is equipped with E. L. |. Tailwheel Struts. 


U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES Co) APPROVED wsrecrion narine 


E. L. |. manufactures Fuel Valves © Landing Gears « Welded Assemblies 
Hydraulic Units and other items pertinent to the Aircraft Industry. 


For low unit cost precision produc- 
tion, E. L. I.8solicitsjyour inquiries. 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 East Fourth Street Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
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NEW CAA AIRPORT ASSIGNMENTS in- 
clude those of David S. Jenkins, left, as 


chief of the airport development section, 


CAA, and Carl A. Posey, right, as CAA 
aison officer with the Caribbean Defense 
Command Posey is also to be a con- 
sultant to the q nments of Central and 
South America n airport construction 
problems His headquarters will be at 


Balboa, Canal Zone 


CAA Publishing Booklet 

to Aid Airport Planners 
“Airport Buildings,” a new &6-page 
r*klet epared CAA 


ties pla 
a } 


to help 


dings” 
tall nro. atior ipphed DY prac 
every phase 
airport probiems iirport man 
agers, t ifficials, airlines person 
el, architects, engineers, and officials 
partment, Cus 
MMs, a I In ! yrat ! Service 
‘he booklet led into two 
terminal ai 
heduled ain 
to personal-fly 
airports. Part II, for example, of 


fers an airport plan for the personal 
uirpol administration build 
aintenanc angars, and pe 

i 1 cat 


Mead Outlines Surplus 
Airport Disposal Plan 


Unde the Su is Property Ad 

tration’ pla for disposal of 

’ is a | il agencies wil 

et firs irplus prop 

erty will be disposed of until it has 

first beer iffered to the state and 

al government Mur palities in 

\ an ait cated and all mu- 

palities ‘ are also in 

cluded, according Senator James 

M. Mead, chairman of the National 
Defense Investigating Committee 

State and local governments will 


ot be required to make cash payment 
property, Mead re 


‘or surplus airport 


vealed Instead, these governments 
may obtain property by agreeing to 
an de by “conditions restrictions, and 


reservations providing for the use and 
preservation of the airports in the 
interest of civil aviation and the na- 
tional defense.” 

Senator Mead defined airport prop- 
erties as consisting of “the land o1 
water and land areas and buildings, 
structure improvement and_  opera- 
tional equipment thereon primarily 
used for or determined to be suitable 
for use of the landing, take-off, o 
navigation of aircraft, and operation 
and maintenance of the airport. All 
operating equipment necessary for the 
operation of the airport except items 
in supply to the military services is 
held for the disposition with the air- 
port so that complete operating units 
can be conveyed when final disposition 
s made.” 

If no Federal agencies, State o1 
local government exercises its priori- 
ty, Mead said, then the property is 
sold to the highest bidder, provided 
the provisions of the surplus property 
act are conformed with. To reduce de- 
lays, special interim permits will be 
provided so that landing areas and 
airport facilities can serve the public 
pending the final disposition of the 


property, Mead explained. 


Texas Governor Behind 
Jaycees’ Aviation Program 


Endorsing a comprehensive aviation 


program for Texas, Governor Coke 
Stevenson has urged all civic organi 
zations and communities to “take 


stock” of their aviation assets and 
make plans for the future. 

The program endorsed by Stevenson 
was developed by the Texas Junio 
Chamber of Commerce and includes 
Airmark- 
Texas; 


these principal objectives: 
ers for each community in 
airparks and small airports for per 
sonal and business flying in hundreds 
of communities; and the promotion of 
personal and business flying through 


out the state 





LOOKING OVER THE PROGRAM at Mi- 


amis All-American Air Maneuvers were 


W. T. Piper (left), the manufacturer; 


Joseph T. Geuting, manager of the AlA’s 
Personal Aircraft Council, and Carl Fried- 
lander, vice president of Aeronca 
Aircraft Corp. 








BAYLEY ALL-METAL, prefabricated ‘‘T 
hangar, shown here with sliding doors 
open, has a 38-foot front opening and a 
24-foot fuselage depth. Manufactured by 
the William Bayley Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, can be erected with or with- 
out concrete floor, provides for ready, 
economical expansion of facilities, and 
can be easily disassembled and moved to 
a new location. 


Fellowship for Ground 
Safety in Air Transport 


To encourage and aid ground safety 
in the air transport industry, the 
American Museum of Safety has 
established a $1,500 “Fellowship for 
Ground Safety in Air Transport” at 
the New York University Center for 
Safety Education. 

Two representatives of the avia- 
tion industry will be selected to share 
the fellowship by representatives of 
the museum, the air transport indus- 
try, and the New York University 
center. A manual on ground safety, 
prepared as part of the study, will be 
published by the museum. 


“Pathway of Light” 
Outlines Approach Angle 


A powerful lamp developed by 
Westinghouse engineers 
three-colored beam of light and auto- 
matically tells a pilot whether he is 
high, low, or on a correct approach 
path to an airport. Expected to prove 
an important aid to aviation safety, 
the device can be used alone or in con- 
junction with radar and is said to be 
equally efficient in daytime or at 
night. The equipment, known as an ap- 
proach angle indicator, has passed 
satisfactory tests on trial installa- 
tions at military air fields. 

“The approach angle indicator sets 
the correct path for an incoming pilot 
by forming three light 
above the runway,” explained W. A. 
Pennow, Westinghouse lighting en- 
gineer who developed the indicator. 
“The lower wedge is red, above it is 
a green wedge, and above that an 
amber one.” After a pilot has located 
the field, he flies down the green path- 
way of light and does not even have 
to see the runway. “If the plane drops 
too fast, it enters the area where the 
pilot sees the red beams. If it ap- 
proaches too high, the pilot sees the 
amber beams,” Pennow added. 

Early experimentation indicates 
that a budding pilot can learn to make 
good landings in about one-fifth the 
normal time when this device is used. 


projects a 


wedges of 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


25-27—Second Annual 
Non-Scheduled Op- 
erators Conterence, Fort Worth 


February 
Fourth Region 

February 26-28—Air Transport As- 
sociation Engineering and Maintenance 
Conterence, Detroit 

March 4—SAE German Evaluation 
Meeting, Rackham Educational Memo- 
rial, Detroit, Michigan 

March 8-16 
Exposition, Fort Worth 

March 10—National Aeronautic As 
sociation Board of Directors Meeting, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

March 11-12—Joint Air 
Conference, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. ¢ 

March 12-18—Second Annual North 
west Air Show, Minneapolis 

March 14-15—Second Annual Heli 
copter Forum, Philadelphia 

April 5-13—National Aviation 
Show, Grande Central Place, N. Y 


, 
Southwestern Aviation 


I ransport 


























DEDICATION OF MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT at New Orleans last month 
was attended by many aviation leaders throughout the nation, with Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle and Charles B. Donaldson, Assistant CAA Administrator for Airports, as prin- 


cipal speakers. 


Pictured here at the ceremonies are, left to right, Leigh C. Fisher, 


head of the management and revenue section of Giffels & Vallet’s Airport Division, 

Detroit; Bill Berry of Fort Worth, CAA Fourth Regional Assistant Administrator, Private 

Flying Development; Douglas O. Langstaff, New Orleans Aviation Board director; Col. 

Earl Ricks, Hot Springs, Ark.; Harry Leonard of New Orleans, Texas Company, and R. 
O. Dulaney of Fort Worth, Southwestern regional manager, Texas Company. 


(Randon Photo.) 





Tennessee Tax Refunds 
Aid Private Airports 


To encourage airport development 
in Tennessee, the state aeronautics 
bureau has agreed to refund one-half 
of the aviation gasoline tax paid in 
by private airports serving a com- 
munity need, 

In disclosing this revolutionary plan, 
Herbert Fox, director, emphasized 
that tax money refunded must be used 
for further development. To secure 
this financial aid, Fox added, the pri- 
vate airport owner must enter into 
either a short or long term lease 
agreement with the city or county in 
which the airport is located. 


Airport Funds Alloted 
by 20 Missouri Cities 


Twenty Missouri communities, led 
yy St. Louis with an $11,000,000 bond 
ssue, have appropriated funds for ai 
port development. 

Other communities making appro- 
priations were Maryville, $70,000; 
Chillicothe, $55,000; Bolivar, $25,000; 
Eldon, $25,000; Albany, $25,000; Jef 
ferson City, $185,000; Springfield, 
$475,000; Boonville, $8,200; Marshall, 
$85,000; Slater, $15,000; Lebanon, $7,- 
000; Edina, $16,000; Nevada, $30,000; 
Joplin, $250,000; and Sedalia, $50,000. 

In revealing these figures, the 
Missouri state department of re- 
sources and development indicated 
that a total of eighty-five communi- 
ties, including the twenty listed above, 
are gathering information to determ- 
ine the amount of money necessary to 
acquire and develop airports. 


Airline Group to Study 
Airports at 12 Cities 

A study of airport terminal facili 
ties in typical cities will be made by 
the Air Transport Association of 


America to determine feasibility of 
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joint airline ground operations. Joseph 


D. McGoldrick, former comptroller of 


the City of New York and a leader in 
the development of Idlewild Airport, 
will head up the study. Overall object 
will be more economies in airline 
ground operations and better public 
service. 

Twelve typical cities with airport 
facilities, affording a variety of size 
and complexity of operation, are unde 
consideration and will figure, to some 
extent, in the study. 


Inquiries to CAA 
Reveal Sharp Increase 
In Airport Planning 


Hundreds of towns have requested 
information regarding airport develop- 
ment and a great number have asked 
for details concerning Federal aid, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Ain 
port Planning Division of the CAA. 

Indicating the sharp increase in air- 
port planning, the division revealed 
that the following communities have 
begun airport construction: Harrison, 
Ark.; Dubuque, Ia.; Guthrie Center, 
la.; Perry, Ia.; Wichita, Kan.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Pellston, Mich.; Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; Okemah, Okla.; Dimmit, 
Tex.; Floydada, Tex.; Graham, Tex.; 
Lampasas, Tex.; Lufkin, Tex.; Mason, 
Tex.; New Boston, Tex.; and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Other towns have requested CAA 
airport engineers to inspect airport 
sites, many have submitted maste: 
plans, others are at work improving 
existing airports, and several have 
purchased necessary land or hold op- 
tions on it. Airport development funds 
appropriated by U. S. cities now total 
more than $150,000,000, the planning 
division revealed. 

Among communities reported to 
have taken action to raise funds are: 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Pasadena, Calif.; 
Red Bluff, Calif.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Titusville-Cocoa, Fla.; Frankfort, Ind.; 


South Bend, Ind.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Dubuque, Ia.; Guthrie Center, Ia.; 
Hazard, Ky.; Worcester, Mass.; De 
troit, Mich.; Pellston, Mich.; Jeffer 
son City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Butte, 
Mont.: Fairfield, Mont.; Libby, Mont.; 
Livingston, Mont.; Whitehall, Mont.; 
Broken Bow, Neb.; Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Shelby, N. C.; Ashland, O.; Cleveland, 
O.; Marion, O.; Steubenville, O.; 
Anadarko, Okla.; Duncan, Okla.; 
Guthrie, Okla.; Lawton, Okla.; Man- 
gum, Okla.; Newkirk, Okla.; Okemah, 
Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Albany, 
Ore.; Lebanon, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; 
Alpine, Tex.; Bonham, Tex.; Bryan, 
Tex.; Canadian, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denison, Tex.; Dimmit, Tex.; East 
land, Tex.; Fredericksburg, Tex.; Ma 
son, Tex.; Matador, Tex.; Menard, 
Tex.; Monohans, Tex.; Plainview, Tex.: 
Seymour, Tex.; Sinton, Tex.; Stam 
ford, Tex.; Taylor, Tex.; Anacortes, 
Wash.; Dayton, Wash.;  Pateros- 
Brewster, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.;: 
and Tekoa, Wash. 





THOS. D. BROAD 
ARCHITECT 

For Dallas Air Terminal 
Love Field 
DALLAS 


Burt Bldg. R-4768 














In Preparation 


AIRPORT OPERATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
by 


Charles A. Zweng, Author of 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating, etc. 


A new and timely book (in preparation) 
overing every phase of equipping, stocking 
and operating both large and small airports 
Operation expenses and sources of revenue 
fully covered. 

Limited “First Edition’. Place your order 
now. $4.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 


Pan American Navigation Service, 
Dept. SF-6 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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More airplanes mean more accidents. ... But preventive air safety 
can reduce the accident rate. .. . Some suggestions on how manu- 
facturers and salesmen can promote air safety. . . . Interplanetary 


GREEN 















travel possibilities. 


Safety at Point of Sale 


VERY time we see some 
aviation magazine, or talk 
| nanufacturer 0} 


0 Some 
salesman, we get more and more con 
if the problems 
facing us. f the 
that appear likely actually happen 

All the manufact 
we have seen say that they have a lot 


Some of 


Some 


cerned about 
Especially things 
irers and salesmen 


of orders for new airplanes 
the numbers they mention sound pret 
ty fantastic, especially to one who has 
a memory going back t 
ber of private planes in the U. S. of 


o a total num 


just a few thousand. Counting up the 
backlog of orders some of the com 
panies claim to looks as 
though some hundred thousand new 
airplanes are on order. That’s a lot 
of airplanes. Many are probably go 
ing to people with little or no cross 
country flying experience. Probably a 


nave, it 


great number of those who ordered 
these airplanes haven't even a license, 
as yet. 

What are they going to do with all 
Some of them 


Judging by the 


these new airplanes? 
might 
way people are killed in automobiles, 
to be killed 


surprise us 


we can expect a lot of then 
n airplanes 

Not long ago we had an opportunity 
to analyze a volume of airplane acc 
dent statistics. Most of the people who 
get killed in private aircraft virtually 
possibility of 


commit suicide The 


avoiding an accident is so great that 
; 


seems that the pilo 
for it. The art of 


t is the only reasor 
flying is so ad 
vanced that most of the accidents re 
sult from the violation of known laws 
of man or nature—or both. Such num 
bers of accidents of this nature have 
taken place that it seems never time 
to stop talking about them. It may 
be that if cause and effect are stated 
often enough and in enough place 
that we might reduce the losses to an 
all time low 

Most airplane accidents fall into the 
following the pilot 
does not know enough about flying; 


categories: (1) 


(2) he doesn’t know enough about his 
airplane; (3) he doesn’t know enough 
about navigation; (4) he doesn’t know 
enough about 
doesn’t know; (6) he is foolhardy and 
a show-off; (7) he doesn’t keep up hi 


weather; (5) he just 
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airplane; (8) he stretches his gaso- 
line too far, ete 
other things, but these will cover most 
of the new pilots 

4 good many people do not realize 
that the Old Man hasn’t yet repealed 
any of the laws of nature. Man has 
made a lot of machines and gadgets 
that may appear to be violations of 
natural laws, but they aren’t. They 
work only as long as all the com 
ponents are in proper order. A pilot 
is a component of an airplane. The ai) 
plane will do very little that is right 
unless the pilot performs all his fun 
correctly. Don’t think for a 
minute that because any airplane is 
spin-proof that you can’t spin in and 
wash out. “Spin-proof” is a compara 
tive term—‘spin-proof” also means 
under the conditions the manufac- 
turer specifies. That implies, general! 
ly speaking, near-perfect mechanical 
condition and adjustment. Also, there 
are other things you can do to a plane, 
or let the plane do, that are simila) 
to the spin effect. Slipping or stalling 
near the ground can be disastrous, too 
Pilots are always the cause of slips, 
spins and stalls. 

Thus, when they crash in that way 
we might call it suicide. If 


tions 


ignorance 
s the cause, then certain persons it 
the train of circumstances are part]: 
responsible 

At one time or another I have had 
some seventeen airplanes. I don’t re 
member that anyone took much time 
yut to tell me the characteristics of the 
airplane, or to be sure I knew how to 
fly. No one has ever requested to see 
my license. I think that means that the 
salesmen didn’t care—or didn’t think 
about it—or 
Well, a lot of people have been killed 
trying to fly their airplanes 
from where they bought them. Ih 
those cases the salesman might have 
done something to prevent the acc 
dent. No salesman’s conscience should 
be clear unless and until he assure 
himself that the purchaser of the ait 
plane, or his agent, knows enough 
about all the eight things enumerated 
above, to have a very good chance of 
flying a long time. 

There is another angle to this thing 

the manufacturer’s point of view 
Most salesmen sell many airplanes 
if the same kind 


were too busy anyway 


home 


and many salesmen 





There are a lot of 






sell lots of airplanes of a number of 
types and from different manufac- 
turers. Thus, little or no onus at- 
taches to them if there are a numbe! 
of accidents with the planes they sell. 
However, to the manufacturer the 
whole thing is vastly different. When 
ever a manufacturer sells an airplane 
he is not completely through with 
The reputation of the airplane 
name——still belongs wholly and entire 
ly to the manufacturer. Whatever hap 
pens to that airplane has some effec 
upon its producer. If the airplane ac- 
quires a record for being safe and de- 
pendable, then the manufacturer bene- 
fits for a long time. If a few accidents 
happen in a row—it may bankrupt 
him or at least cause him serious 
trouble. 

If the accidents are not due to ai! 
plane failures but to pilot failures, 
flying hazards are pretty hard to ex 
plain away. People are impressed by 
death; it’s quite permanent. Perhap 
the manufacturers can do something 
to prevent pilot failures in their air 
planes. 

We think that airplane builders can 
do a great deal to keep the reputa 
tions of their products in good stand 
ing: (1) They can put out a manual 
aptly illustrating the flying charac 
teristics and operating instructions fo1 
the airplane; (2) they can hire only 
instructor-salesmen-pilots 
tract with them to insure the 
and instruction of any purchaser of 


ana con 


ability 


their planes; (3) they can follow u 
from time to time, and make personal 
observations of the pilots and a 
planes; (4) they can take more and 
better steps in the future to see that 
all pilots and airplane owners are ad 
vised of any recommended changes 01 
service bulletins in t 
their airplanes. There are simple 
means at hand for all manufacturers 
to obtain the names of the present 
owners of all aircraft they have sold 
Some aircraft change hands often 
but that can still be handled to have 
the next owner’s name and addres 
within a few weeks. 

Some manufacturers will how! that 

isn’t their business to teach a lot of 
people to fly. Maybe not but they 
might stay in business a lot longer, 
and make a lot more money if they 
would teach people to fly properly, at 


connection witn 
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least in their airplanes. Most sales 
agencies, as presently set up, are on 
airports and practically all airplanes 
will be delivered on airports. Most air- 
ports will have some flying school op- 
erator there—probably the local agent. 
It would be a good thing to include 
some instruction in the purchase price 
of the airplane or in the salesmen’s 
commission. Many lives may be saved 
by doing this. 


P-80 Record and the Moon 

The new transcontinental record set 
by Col. William H. Councill in a Lock- 
heed P-80 “Shooting Star” in flying 
non-stop from Long Beach, California, 
to New York’s LaGuardia Airport, a 
distance of 2,470 miles in 4 hours, 13 
minutes and 26 seconds, was most re- 
markable. The average speed for the 
trip was 584.82 miles per hour. This 
must be the longest trip ever made at 
that velocity. It certainly is food for 
thought. 

My grandfather made a trip from 
Alabama to Texas in the 70’s which 
took some five weeks. It takes ten 
days of hard driving in an automobile 
to go from Long Beach to New York. 
It takes five long days and nights to 
make it on a train. It takes two pretty 
long flying days to make it in fast 
private airplanes three or four days 
n most private ships. To make this 
trip in one-third of a twelve-hour day 
s really phenomenal. Just what this 
means in warfare, especially with the 
atomic bomb, should be well pondered. 
A few such airplanes, in strategic 
places, under the control of the UNO, 
could maintain security with little 
difficulty. 

Since 1920 we have been consider- 
ably interested in the prospects of 
rocket space ships making trips to 
other planets in our solar system. The 
recent reflection of radar waves from 
the surface of the moon have started 
a popular wave of enthusiasm for 
nterplanetary travel. It should be kept 
n mind that the mere reflection of 
radar waves from the moon is not in 
tself of any large importance in the 

lution of the problem of travel be 
tween planets. As a matter of fact, 
radar waves of extremely high fre- 
quency are almost identical to light 
For thousands of years, when 
ever we have been able to witness an 
eclipse of the moon by the earth, we 
ave witnessed a phenomenon almost 
exactly similar in principle. Light 
vaves passing the surface of the earth 
nay | to strike the moon and 
be reflected back to the observer on 
earth. This doesn’t help solve inter- 
planetary movement at all. 

What is a good deal more apropos 

the development of rocket and jet 
airplanes. A P-80 that can fly 2,500 
niles nonstop, with one single slight 
exception, could most certainly fly out 
ut of the earth’s atmosphere, which 


ve seen 


extends with ever decreasing density 
to a height of about 500 miles. After 
a rocket or plane would travel 5,000 
niles straight up, it would be almost 
ympletely out of the earth’s gravita 
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SMALL JET ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT are being developed, as this view of Westing- 

house designs shows. The larger unit is a Westinghouse jet engine for a Navy combat 

plane while the smaller engine was designed for a pilotiess buzz bomb. Both have axial 

flow compressors. Small jet is only nine and one-half inches in diameter. Its turbine spins 

34,000 times per minute and its thurst power is equal to 275 horsepower at 375 mph. 
In a lightplane it would drive a propeller, says Westinghouse. 


tional field. Presumably, if a P-80 type 
airplane could carry its own oxygen 
supply to oxidize the fuel, it could, 
with modifications to permit some form 
of steering, with peripheral jets, o1 
variable direction to the exhaust noz- 
zle, travel with greater and greate) 
velocity, as it went into ever rarer 
atmosphere. Such is the efficiency 
curve of jet engines that each increase 
in velocity tremendously improves the 
net fuel consumption. Also, most fuel 
s consumed in simply overcoming 
gravity, so that as gravity diminishes 

which it does inversely as the square 
of the distance above or away from the 
earth, less and less fuel is required fo 
that purpose. Speeds of thousands of 
miles per hour are obtainable once the 
rocket or plane is outside the earth’s 
atmosphere and gravitational influ 
ence. 

Doctor Goddard, of New Mexico 
State College ,jhas been experimenting 
and publishing data on rocket propul 
sion for space ships for many years 
However, although calculations have 
been published showing the possibility 
of sending a space ship out of ow 
atmosphere and gravitational field, 
such a ship would have tremendous 
difficulties attempting to land upon 
some other planet. Perhaps there are 
no suitable spots there. Also, in many 
cases there is no atmosphere.as we 
know it. For example, the earth’s 
moon is known to be almost entirely 
devoid of atmosphere of any sort. 
Therefore the problem of decelerating 
the rocket to achieve a light landing 
would be very difficult. Venus and 


Mars have very satisfactory atmos 
pheres and it is quite likely that an 
airplane with good flaps, or people 
with parachutes, could land with little 
difficulty. Biggest problem in that 
case would be decelerating the ship to 
low enough speed to enter the othe 
planet’s atmosphere. 

You have observed shooting stars 
These are not stars at all, but are 
simply meteorites or small fragments 
of debris floating in space. When these 
accidentally pass into our own gravita- 
tional field they are accelerated to tre- 
mendous velocities. Later, when they 
enter our denser atmosphere, friction 
with the air actually heats them to 
incandescence. Thus, any airplane 01 
projectile entering an atmosphere with 
such high velocities would be instantly 
consumed. 

No telling how many unforseen 
mponderable problems might turn up 
when and if we actually arrive at the 
surface of Mars or Venus. As a 
matter of record, however, although 
we have pondered all these problems, 
we have no desire to make the trip 
There are a lot of awfully nice things 
down here on this earth lots of 
problems still to be solved. We hope 
we can stay here a long time and work 
on them. To us this seems to be the 
Golden Age of the World’s history. 
Never was there so much opportunity 
for advancement. It’s to be regretted 
that a lot of people can’t see it that 
way. Or maybe they do and thei 
method of manifesting their apprecia 
tion is different. Anyway, we like 
here, * * * 
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the Coast 
By. Dratga CD ictre 


Comet, Jaybird in Debut 


gy n private craft is 
that, by the time this ap- 
n print, the Hockaday Comet 
and the Jar VJ-21 will have made 
press a it fF le! tally, the latte: 
hip has been named the Jaybird. It 
g ground tests, 
CAA inspection, et and will make 
ne ecret op betore “coming out.” 
Soon North American may release 
e informa ts four-place 
ane, wi ist a new 185-hp 
Continental engine ie aircraft co) 
ratior a ! | ited milar lines 
he Mustang in the new private 
and letracke uilding one- on 


vo-place prototype plunging right 


PAA’s Hotels 


We epped t a pe ynal inte 
ew with Pamela May Drake, desig: 
tne Latit \merican Dj 

| f Par \ el il Airways, to 

a nore tart y new That PAA 
will be the first a ne in history to 
rect te to a nmodate its pas 
Arriving Los Angeles from Mex 

» Cit to give PAA’s West Coast 
ffice he lesig gy eye, Miss Drake 
" yuunced that e would next take 
Rio, where e will select fur 
ng ] tne 1 ne’s hotel there 


ar nmodate 100 passengers 


accomplished women in the avia 

yn busine From the University 
Washington, where she majored it 
teriol i¢ rat I sne worked he 
vay into a H i job along thos« 
re Lame the lepression, little de 
and for decorat and she switched 
the advert ge business with a 

ate von her a pro 
PAA’s Lo Angele 


nce with officials discuss 


ng design of the PAA’s new Burbank 


erminal, tnat ‘ reated he pres 
nt ) Pan i p with such good 
leas that they Ik er handle it, and 
he d é that, according to 
egend a g aviation row in Los 
Angele t iught the appreciative 












Californians are seeing more of the All American Ensign these days as engineering and 

demonstrational test flights proceed. Built at Long Beach, it is a two-place all-metal 

personal plane with 85-hp. Continental engine and fixed tricycle landing gear. The 

company describes it as a ‘‘spin-proof’’ design and will furnish two-control as an optional 
arrangement. 


eye of Mrs. Juan Trippe, wife of the the county master plan goes to the 
president. Southern California chapter of NAA, 
From there Pam stepped into he of which President Richard Dick 
new role as design counsel, and to- (WAL) just turned over the gavel to 
day she roves PAA’s Latin American V. A. Kemmerrer. 
system designing terminals, hangars Incidentally, the new board of di- 
yes, even hotels. rectors of this NAA chapter includes 
But the job is really more than that. names familiar to aviation, like Henry 
Pam, who just about comes up to the King (also Twentieth-Century Fox 
shoulder of some of us five and a half- studios’ ace director), Reginald Denny, 
footers, gets right into the middle of who invented the radio-plane, Mac 
an airport construction job down Short, Tex Rankin. Only gals on the 
South American way and tells the ca Board are yours truly and Gladys 
penter, the plumber, and the cement O’Donnell, well known air show figure 
mixer just how it’s done. And in Span- of yesteryear. 
sh. which she learned along the way! Other officers and directors are Bert 
x~ * * O’Hanlon, first vice president; John 
' LoBuno, second vice president; Glen 
LA Airport Master Plan Eastburn, secretary; E. L. Hollywood, 


After what seemed like weeks of treasurer; and directors Reg Burrows, 
Joe Nikrent, Larry Therklesen, Wene: 


needless yammering from protesting / , J 
Schwyzer, Bob Schmidt, Marv White- 


tizens, the Los Angeles County mas 


ter plan of airports was adopted by man, Al Bone, Fred Weber, Chief 
the County Board of Supervisors in Kidder, and Chauncey Meadors. 
: « * * 


a 4 to 1 vote. The plan blankets the 
ounty with sixty-two airports, twer 
six of which already exist 


Soaring Center 


The plan does not cite specific sites Joshua Tree, which bills: itself as 
for fields, but merely points out areas the gateway to the Joshua Tree Na 
n which airports should be located tional Monument and the fastest grow- 
Some suburbs of Los Angeles, such ing area on the Great American desert, 
as the wealthy, heavily populated is now actively on the air map of 
Beverly Hills, are by-passed in the Southern California with K_ Field, 
plan because they simply have no presently receiving transit pilots, in- 
available areas f6r airports. Thess structing others, and housing a new 
ommunities will eifher have to take gliding school. 

» the roof-tops or Use their neigh It is operated by Paul Tuntland and 

rs’ field H. W. Putnam, both former ATC pilots 

The master plan calls for four type now out of service, and boasts run- 
if airports: Major terminals to be ways ample for smaller twin-engined 
ised by commercial airlines, secondary jobs and all sport types. 
airports to be used by feeder lines and Ray Parker, former chief instructo! 
charters, airparks to be used by the of the Glider School at Twenty-nine 
private plane owners, and emergenc\ Palms, has moved his California Soar- 
tields. ing School from San Diego to K Field 

Lot of the credit for promotion of and the Dry Lake bed. *® *® ® 
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Flying fast and far, through blistering summer 
heat and the bitter cold of winter, by night or 
day, in clear skies and through the overcast, 
the Southernaire is on the job, meeting the 
schedule of America’s fast-moving business- 
men. It’s a tough job, but one made to order 


for the Southernaire. 


Powered with two of aviation’s most depend- 
able engines, with variable pitch props, the 
Southernaire’s speed, range, and single engine 
performance are outstanding. A blind flight 
group, complete with gyroscopic instruments, 


facilitates night and instrument flying, while 


AIRBORNE, THE 


SOUTHER\N AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
* 
OF PORTABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





the crystal controlled, two-way radio provides 
efficient air-to-ground communication. Posi- 
tive ground control during taxiing, takeoffs, 
and landings is assured by the retractable and 


hydraulically operated tricycle landing gear. 


The design and construction is guided by men 
who have been with aviation since its infancy. 
The high quality of workmanship and mate- 
rials used in assemblies made for the Navy’s 
Avengers and Hellcats is vivid testimony to 
their construction ability. The Southernaire is 
the result of Southern Aircraft’s recognition of 
the need for a comfortable, hard-working 


business airplane. Write for details. 





PLANT IN GARLAND. DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 
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ERSONAL aireraft distrib 
Pp uto? ove the United 


States who are planning to carry out 


their own “fly away” service may be 
n for a rude awakening Rude that 
s, if they are counting upon a 10 


cent-per-m le delivery fee broac hed by 
ial plane sales 
manager in the November, 194), issue 


of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. For there’ 


un unidentified persona 


more to fly away” ervices than 
meets the eye There are a lot of lit 
tle gremlins lurking in the offing in 
the form of hidden costs 


That’s the honest opinion of Leon 
W. Wilder and Andrew B. Waggener, 
former Army instructor and pilot, re 
spectively, who have organized the 
Away Services” with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. Both 
Wilder and Waggener made an exhaus 


“American Fly 


tive study of the possibilities of the 


“fly away” service before deciding to 


launch their proj What they have 
discovered makes interesting and valu 
able reading for manufacturers, dis 


tributors, dealers and even the pw 


chasers. Dayton was selected as the 
base of operations for the American 


s geographical lo- 
cation with relation to the majority of 


Service because o 


aircraft manufacture? n the United 
States 

The result is that American has 
worked out “fly away” costs which 
they believe are as low or lower than 


‘ byt 


any other means of obtaining aircraft. 


It’s noteworthy, that the firm will con 
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There’s more to conducting your own fly away 


ist of 


Navy 


pilots and veteran commercial pilots 


discharged Army and 
who wish to continue their careers in 
aviation 

Some costs incurred in “fly away” 
service are obvious—fuel, oil, pilots 
and mileage, for example. But woe 
to the distributor or dealer who would 
try to make ends meet by adhering 


only to such costs in determining thei 


base celivery rates 


Hidden Costs Listed 
First, let’s list these hidden sabo 
There’s delivery planning; sur- 
: the fallacy 
flights; inaccurate esti- 


teurs. 
face transportation costs 
of “bee line” 
mates regarding gas and particularly 
oli consumption; delays at the factory 
or en route; pilot loss at the home 
base; crash and liability insurance and 
last —but not least—WEATHER. 

Now to enlarge on the above points. 
Few operators figure in the ultimate 
“fly away” cost the time spent in de- 
livery planning, the wires for arrange- 
ments at the factory, phone calls, and 
the extra time spent in arranging for 
all details of the flight. Then there’s 
the pilot’s transportation charges to 
the factory, whether he travels by rail 
or airline. He may have to change 
trains, take taxis and use busses, be- 
fore ultimately arriving at his destina- 
tion. For all of these his expenses 
mount, 

And “bee line” flights directly in a 
straight line between distributor and 





delivery service than meets the eye. 

exhaustive study, the American Fly Away 

Service believes nine out of ten operators 
are underestimating ferrying costs. 


After 


factory and return aren’t quite prac- 
tical. They are not practical because 
airports over the country aren’t laid 
out in a straight line. They zig here 
and zag there and the pilot adds to 
his mileage with every town. And 
every turn adds more to the final cost. 

Wilder points out another fact rela- 
tive to gas and oil consumption. In 
the first place if the plane’s engine is 
new—as it’s likely to be—it shouldn’t 
be operated at maximum cruising 
speed. Thus the speed will be slower, 
the time consumed longer, and the 
higher. Wilder also has 
learned from aircraft engine manu- 
facturers that new engines generally 
use more oil because they are not too 
tight. More oil, plus added expenses, 
equals another hidden cost. 

Factory delays are important in fig- 
uring these hidden costs because they 
not only add to the time that the 
pilot is away from his field, but add 
the other expenses of meals consumed 
by the pilot while waiting and perhaps 
hotel accommodations if the delay is 
overnight. The same holds true if the 
pilot is forced to lay over en route 
from the factory. 

lew operators will figure it this 
way, but it’s true that sending thei 
cwn pilots for deliveries decimates 
their home force by just that figure 
and at a loss. The pilot doesn’t lose 

he’s paid whether at home or on de- 
livery—but work output back 
does drop off. 


gas cost 


home 
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Insurance is something that some 
distributors may scoff at—but only 
until a plane cracks up. All aircraft 
delivered by American are insured 
during delivery under the Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters. It provides hull 
coverage (including crash) and lia- 
bility and property damage, which 
protects not only the carrier but the 
distributors, dealers and finance com- 
panies as their respective interests 
may appear. Both Waggener and 
Wilder are convinced that even though 
the distributor carries no insurance he 
should add its cost to the ultimate 
delivery cost. Sometimes he may need 
it. 

And so to the weather. Under the 
American plan pilots will be stationed 
at the factories—not at home bases. 
But the 
live at the factory. He’s forced to 
get a room and food if he’s grounded 
by weather—and that may extend over 
a two or three day period. This can 
only result in added and probably un 
foreseen expenses. 

Suppose, too, that the pilot is 
Maybe 


distributor’s pilot does not 


grounded on his return trip. 
it’s at an out-of-the-way field. The 
pilot must call long distance for his 
weather information. In addition he 
incurs tie-down expenses—all of which 
must be added to the bill. And how 
about terrain—mountains, etc.—and 
the unexpected weather encountered 
en route. The pilot has to fly around 
them—he can’t go through mountains 
or thunderheads or severe icing condi- 
tions. It all adds up to delay and 
added cost. So weather is definitely 
an expensive factor in figuring out 
your hidden costs. 


Rates for Fly Away System 


Now about American’s rates, an- 
nounced here for the first time, and 
which will go into effect as soon as 
personal aircraft production warrants. 
Thirteen and a half cents per fly- 
away-mile will be the rate to certain 
planes retailing for less 
Correspondingly low 


points for 
than $2,600. 
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rates will be put into effect in certain 


large areas. Rates for aircraft selling 
for a greater sum will be only slightly 
higher because of increased insurance 
valuation and in some _ instances 
greater horsepower. 

These prices will afford to approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the nation’s 
population an unusually low aircraft 
delivery cost. Its founders plan to 
reduce rates for the entire country to 
a comparable figure as soon as pro- 
duction and aircraft sales are stabil- 
ized. 

To show how many items must be 
considered in estimating aircraft fly 
away delivery costs, Wilder has pre- 
pared the following outline: 

Expense En Route to Factory: 
Transportation 
Taxi 
Meals 
Tips 
Incidentals 
Expense While at the Factory: 
(Take into account delay while there) 
Hotel 
Meals 
Taxi 
Tips 
Telephone calls (for weather, etc.) 
Telegrams (Insurance, etc.) 
Incidentals 
Expenses En Route From Factory: 
Fly Away mileage as pilot will fly 
it. (Take into account weather). 
Ground speed. (Take into account 
winds, etc.) 
Gas and Oil 
(To compute: hours in air times 
fuel consumption) 
Hangar and tie downs (Average 
delays for weather) 
Hotel 
Food 
Taxi 
Telephone 
Tips 
Incidentals 
Cost of Insuring Aircraft: 
(If full coverage not carried call 
insurance agent to learn cost) 
Ground 
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Air (Crash) 
Public Liability and 
Damage. 
you carry, such as 
clauses or participating policies. 
Other Costs: 
Compensation of Pilot 
(If regular pilot or instructor is 
used, include the profit you should 
make on his services) 

In conclusion, Wilder suggests that 
you also add the value of your own 
time, trouble, and worry in completing 
the arrangements’) and following 
through on the trip. *® * ®*® 


Property 
Reserve for risks which 
deductible 






Drastic Cuts in 
Aircraft Liability 
Rates Effected by USAU 


Anticipating a greatly expanded 
market for aircraft insurance, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., 
has announced a drastic cut in all air- 
craft liability rates for aircraft deal- 
ers and owners commercial as well 
as private. New liability rates writ- 
ten on an hourly basis have been re- 
duced by 50 per cent, according to 
Reed M. Chambers, president of Avia- 
tion Underwriters. The private air- 
craft owner who buys his coverage on 
an annual basis receives a similar cut, 
Chambers declared, “If the Aircraft 
Operator could save an equivalent 
amount on his other direct operating 
costs, he would be flying the average 
lightplane for less than $1.50 an hour,” 
Reed pointed out. 

One of the principal features of the 
USAU’s new liability policy for the 
aircraft dealer is that the operator 
now purchases all three liability cov- 
erages for a single rate. Formerly it 
was the practice to separate the pas- 
senger coverage from public liability 
and property damage. This meant that 
the operator was forced to keep ac- 
curate and separate accounts for pas- 
senger flight hours and aircraft flight 
hours. He further differentiated be- 
tween student renter pilots and pas- 
sengers carried for hire (sight seeing 
trips and cross-country taxi trips). 
There is a considerable savings to the 
operator over and above the actual 
rate reductions, through the elimina- 
tion of this elaborate bookkeeping by 
the operator. * * ®*® 


Flying time costs only $2.50 an hour 
when members of the Beechcraft Em- 
ployees Flying Club, Inc., fly either 
the Piper Cub or the Taylorcraft 
which the club keeps at Rawdon Field, 
Wichita, Kansas. Rates on a Stinson 
SMB8A, also owned by the club, are 
$6.50 an hour and members who make 
cross-country flights pay only for 
actual logged flight time. Membership 
is limited only to Beech employes and 
total membership is pegged at sixty 
twenty members to an airplane. A 
transferable fee of $150 is charged 
each initiate. 
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“Get 3 times the service”: FLIGHT OPERATOR 


Records show that Flottorp propellers give longer service with fewer repairs and 


ower maintenance 


This is because Flottorps are equipped with the stainless 


steel leading edge which can take a tremendous pounding from stones and gravel 
without bruising or being thrown off balance. Flottorps are made for 175 different 


plane models 


FLOTTORP MFG. CO. 


Airport Grand Rapids 8, Michigan 














Kollsman Type 398D 
Direction Indicator 


aa 
KOLLSMAN PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


KOLLSMAN DIRECTION INDICATORS, an exclusive Kolls- 
man development, are direct reading, magnetic com- 
passes which indicate the heading of the plane by 
means of a pointer moving over a vertical dial. 

Their particular advantages over standard com- 
passes are ease of reading and accuracy of indication 
with an exceptionally short period and minimum 
of overswing 


Kollsman Authorized Distributor and Service Station 


SERVAIR, INC. 


formerly AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE 
The Midwesli One-Stop Aircraft Sewice 
CITY AIRPORT, DETROIT 5, MICH. © PHONE ARlington 3039 
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Write us now for injor- 
mation about 
dealer opportunities 





"Skycraft”’ 








AIRPLANE & PARTS 


CRAFTSMEN 
SINCE 1934 


Skylark Manufacturing Co., Inc., Venice, Calif. 

















































Changing a flat is no longer a two-man 
job with this “Quik-Lift” jack manufac- 
tured by Consolidair, Inc., of Alliance 
Ohio. A slight downward push on the 
handle easily lifts the wheel of a plane 
and a pull on the trigger at the handle 
releases the jack and lets the wheel down 
slowly and gently. The jack is made of 
strong, lightweight welded aircraft tubing. 
A wood base is available for use on soft 
ground. 





There's nothing like an airplane for 
expanding services and trade, declares 
L. A. Johnson, president and co- 
founder of the National Motor Bear- 
ing Company, Inc., makers of oil seals 
and shims. Inaugurating private plane 
flying for its executives, National re 
cently acquired a twin-engine Beech 
transport, and named it “The Flying 
Seal.” “I don’t know of a better way 
to make new jobs these days, than by 
expanding our industrial services and 
our trade. My company looks on the 
‘Flying Seal’ as a way of doing both,” 
Johnson said. 

Marshall George, former test pilot 
for Douglas Aircraft, pilots the “Fly 
ing Seal.” George is being trained in 
the fundamentals of oil-seal construc- 
tion and installation to qualify him for 
the title of liaison engineer—a post 
war innovation with National. 

The principle of the oil seal, Na- 
tional’s number-one product, is that it 
fits around shafts ranging from 14 to 
40 inches in diameter, holds lubricants 
in bearings and keeps out dust, mois- 
ture, and abrasives. Although the part 
costs about 40 cents, National sold 
more than $5,000,000 worth in 1944. 

Airplane owners in the North Caro- 
lina area will be interested to know 
Aviation Supply Corporation has 
moved from its down-town location to 
the municipal airport at Charlotte, 
N.C. L. G. Mason, president of Avia- 
tion Supply, said this move was made 
to provide greater convenience to pa- 
trons. A building is being erected at 
the airport, Mason said. 
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Your Guarantee of the Best fit, quality and satisfaction backed by Heath's long experience 
j in manufacture of light aircraft parts and equipment. 
‘ The Best Because — In 1942, Heath developed and installed the FIRST one piece preformed wind- 
£ shield for light aircraft. Many substitutes are now available but Heath maintains leadership in the field 
& because of the “know-how” resulting from thorough familiarity with the product they originated. 
Better fit and quality are made possible by superior dies, tools and techniques developed through long 
experience and intimate knowledge of the field. Insist on genuine HEATH Plexiglas windshields 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS AIRCRAFT 


CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE 
BASIC TRAINERS 


FOR SALE by RFC 
at 

less 20% reduction on purchase of three or 

more at one time by one person*—with ferry- 

ing allowance of 27¢ per mile not to exceed 


$90 a plane. 
UNTIL MARCH 16, 1946 


. 





Single-engine, 2-place, tandem seated, with enclosed cockpit. 
Powered with 450 h.p. Pratt & Whitney Wasp, Jr., and 
Wright engines. Equipped with dual controls and blind flying 
instruments. Type certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and are eligible for airworthiness certificates upon 
completion of all necessary repairs and modifications required 
by the CAA. 

For sale until March 16, 1946, at RFC Storage Depots. If 
you do not know the most convenient depot, consult the near- 
est agency listed below. Ask for the aircraft representative. 


* If vou have previously qualified for the 20° reduction, 
this 20° applies to purchase of a single plane. 


VETERANS... 


To help you in purchasing surplus property 
from the RFC, a veterans’ unit has been es- 
tablished in each of our Disposing Agencies. 


A Disposal Agency Designated by the Surplus Property Administration 


Agencies located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte + Chicage 

Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville 

Kensas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles + Leovisville + Minneapolis 

Nashville « New Orleans + New York « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Philadelphia 

Portland, Ore. + Richmond + St. lowis + Selt lake City + Sen Antonic 
Sen Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 
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resumed on this 

“Learvian,” popular three-band 

radio receiver for private planes. Priced 

under sixty dollars, the set operates from 

AC-DC or on its own self-contained dry 

batteries. With batteries, the set weighs 
14 pounds, 3 ounces. 


been 


Production has 
prewar 





A molded lucite earpiece which fits 
close to the eardrum is featured in a 
VHF receiver designed by Western 
Electric Company, Inc. The earpiece 
comes in several sizes, can be individ- 
ually fitted, and is said to bar inter- 
fering noises. As a result, very low 
receiver output may be easily heard. 
The receiver operates from a nominal 
24-volt battery supply and provides 
radio telephone communication in the 
frequency range of 100-156 mega- 
cycles. 


A compact little computer, designed 
to compute and plot radio compass 
bearings, is claimed to be ideal for 
obtaining quick radio fixes on cross- 
country flights. Basically a compass 
rose with reciprocal headings, the de- 
vice is said to: compute multiple sta- 
tion fixes instantly for maximum ac- 
curacy; convert true headings to mag- 
netic and magnetic headings to true; 
provide quick reciprocal and perpen- 














dicular bearings; compute predeterm- 
ined fixes; plot bearings and determine 
magnetic course between two points; 
measure distances on sectional or 
regional maps, and instantly provide 
all headings for a boxing procedure. 
The computer sells for $3.50 and is 
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distributed by Carrow Navigation 
Service, 2510 Oakdale Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Air Associates, Inc., has been named 
world-wide distributor for Airadio, a 
two-unit, 1ll-pound communications 
system for personal planes. Empha- 
sizing simplicity, the system is said 
to insure dependable communication 
between control tower and plane, pro- 
vide filtered radio range flying, inter- 
phone, and standard broadcast recep- 
tion. 

Airadio consists of two units—a re 
ceiver and transmitter—connected by 
one cable. The superheterodyne re- 
ceiver has a tuned RF stage for addi- 





Robert R. Nadal, left, recently discharged from the Navy, has resumed his position as 








tional selectivity and the transmitte1 sales manager for the Culver Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. O. A. Helsing, 
s a crystal controlled oscillator and center, is president and John H. Wilson, right, is vice president and general manager 
power amplifier with high level plate of Central States Aviation, Inc., Chicago firm recently named exclusive Culver dealer 
modulation. Featured in this equip- for northern Iilinois. 
ment are tuned RF stage, built-in 
range filter, interphone communication have announced models that weigh porates a shielded antenna and hous- 
for any number of desired stations; approximately four pounds. The ing, and sells for $29, less headphones 
standard broadcast; 195 to 420 kilo- “Airboy,” manufactured by the Gal- and batteries. ... The type PAR-70 
cycle radio range band; edge lighted vin Mfg. Corp., offers a portable re- range and broadcast receiver now 
slide rule dial; easily-adjusted antenna ceiver weighing only four pounds com- manufactured by Bendix weighs 4% 
trimmer. plete with battery. This unit receives lbs., including power supply and shock- 
The system is available for eithe: beacon, weather and tower, incor- mounts. ... Donald H. Mitchell, pio- 
6, 12, or 24-volt power supply and is 
priced at $185. A dry battery op 


erated receiver is priced at $79.50. AIRCRAFT 


REPLACEMENTS FOR ALI 
Radio Briefs ANG AIRCRAFSS EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 
The radio needs of the personal p - NACA COWLINGS 
lot are receiving plenty of attention ‘x | | iE > COWLINGS. SPINNINGS 
from the manufacturers these days WHEEL PANTS 


‘ever. two, leading manutacture:s — ASLCRORNEDSEDL©MO#.6 020): 0\ 00, Gy OETA: 


ceiver, two leading 











IT'S C. A. A. 


ARMY (eC APPROVED! 
SURPLUS PARTS ” 
SURPLUS PART Ay CHROME PROCESS 


; THE c 
or “ 
SPARTAN | apprieo FOR GIVES 


Those gremlins, Wear, Drag and 

Pumper, really get the old brush- 

off when the “Spar-Tan Chrome 

Process’ comes on the job. 

e I } Dynamometer tests have regis- 
LONGER LIFE 


tered substantial increases in h.p.. 





THE PILOT'S AIRPLANE while maintenance records tell of 
5 to 7 times normal cylinder life 
"4g" > > and 3 to 5 times average ring life 
- j j a 
' . -7% “& AT-17 Airplane Ss a sure way of reducing lay-up time 
Factory NC Kits and all and other maintenance costs. 


Other Modification Kits 
The “Spar-Tan Chrome Process” 


NJ ) 4 ) 7] bl is an exclusive method of electro- 
plating such vital, shock-absorbing 
4 Ou l al a e parts as Aircraft Cylinders, Diesel MORE POWER 
Liners, Crankshafts and Camshafts 
Wire or Write —the surface of the plated part 


containing hundréds of microscopic 
indentations to retain the oil. 


=i, 
A limited number of openings for 
jobbers are still available. Write 











THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 








415-425 No. Water St. Phone 5-8686 for latest bulletin, SCP-100. 
Dept. 45 Ext. 25 
WICHITA, KANSAS MORE SAVINGS 
SPAR-TAN ENGINEERING CO. 
Official Agent for R.F.C. with Cessna Factory Co-operation 1504 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Luscombe Airplane Corporation of Dallas, Texas, has promoted three of its employes 
to department head positions, according to an announcement by L. H. P. Klotz, president. 


Left to right: James L 


Camp, manager of sales promotion; Douglas W. Hayward, 


manager of the Sales Department; and William T. Wisener, personnel manager. 





neer pilot employed by Galvin, has 
designed a transceiver for the private 
pilot which he claims has all the fea 
ires of radios used only on large com 

nercial planes—at a fraction of the 
| fraction of the cost 


weight and a 
Mitchell's named the Motorola 
“Navigator,” provides: Push button 
automat 


design, 
tuning, marker reception, 
reeling antenna, lip microphone, tea) 
drop loop interphone, and _ loud 
speaker or headphone reception. Sale 
price will be $263.50 





FOR SALE 


Ford Tri-Motor 5 AT-C 1400 Lbs. Gross 
Ship, propellers, instruments just majored 
Engines have 100 hrs. since major. New 
cowling, brakes, interior trim. Extra fuel 
tank in wing tip with 400 Lb. baggage 
compartment in opposite wing tip. Plane 
licensed as of Jan. 18, 1946. Inquire of 
Monroe Airways, Inc., 38 East Willow St 


Monroe, Michigan 





\ descriptive folder giving details 
of the new PS Series Stromberg Car- 
buretors is now available. Designed 
for lightplanes, the carburetors inco1 
many of the advantages of 


porate 


+ 


carburetors used on military planes 


during the wat Requests for the 
folder should be addressed to the Ben 
dix Products Division, Bendix Avia 
tion Corporation, South Bend, Ind 


The Aero Corp. of the Pacific, a new 
aviation distribution company, has 
been appointed Fairchild Regional! 
Representative for the West Coast 
W. D. “Wally” Timm, an aviation 
pioneer, will head the new firm and is 
establishing a limited number of Fai 
child dealers in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Arizona, and Washington. In 
quiries regarding Fairchild franchises 
should be sent to the new company’s 
headquarters’ at Chandler Field, 
Fresno, California 


Due to greatly increased civilian de- 
mand, Edo Aircraft Corporation has 
announced drastic reductions in prices 
of several Edo all-metal float models 


Largest reduction is on the model re 


designed for installation on the new 
Piper Cub super cruiser. This float 
formerly listed at $1,950 and will now 
sell at $1,350, according to Major Rob 
ert S. Fogg, manager of commercial 
float sales for Edo. 

The Model 1650 floats, re-designed 
for installation on the Cessna 140, will 
be priced at $1,250 instead of $1,765. 
Prices for other scheduled models are: 
Model 1320, $995 (Aeronca, Cub, Lus- 
combe, and Taylorcraft); Model 2425, 
$2,195 (Stinson Voyager 150); Model 
2880, $2,495 (Fairchild 24). 

After overhauling over 800 R-2000 
engines for the Naval Air Transport 
Service, Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
has now switched to peacetime con- 
tracts and is presently overhauling the 
same model engines for C-54’s ac- 
quired by Western Air Lines, Pan 
American World Airways, United Ai 
Lines, Fennsylvania-Central Airlines 
and South American Trading Corpora- 
tion. The Burbank, California, firm 
is also overhauling Pratt and Whitney 
twin-row R-1830 engines. 


A new hydraulic valve developed by 
Bendix, Products Division, makes pos- 
sible graduated application of brakes 
with an appreciable feel on the brake 
pedal so that the pilot can sense the 
degree of brake application both by 
the position of the pedal and by the 
reaction against hi& feet. 


Electrical Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Los Angeles, 
has developed a combination, light- 
weight starter-generator. It weighs 
19 pounds, about half as much as con- 
ventional equipment, permitting small 
and medium aircraft operators the 
conveniences of a starter and gen- 
erator without excessive loss of cruis- 
ing range. The unit couples directly 
to the engine crankshaft, and a built- 
in torque-limiting device protects 
against damage from engine backfire. 
The starter is for 4-cylinder engines 
up to 125-hp. *® *® ® 





CONVERSION KITS! 


FOR TG-6 (TAYLORCRAFT) 
GLIDERS 


Approved by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


THESE KITS CONTAIN: 
1. Landing gear 
2. Landing gear struts 
Landing gear truss 
1. Rear fire wall and cowling 
». Engine and nose cowls 
6. Vertical fir 
7. Motor mount 
8. Instrument panel 
9. Wing tanks and gas gauge 
10. Two-gallon reserve tank 
This kit makes it possible to 
convert TG-6 Glider to two-place 
tandem Taylorcraft eligible for 
CAA license with 65 hp. engine. 
Distributor for Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
Write or Wire R. W. Sanford 
305 N. Bailey St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Shown here with the Rocket 185 are four Army Air Force combat veterans who are 


now members of the Rocket Aircraft Sales Corporation of Fort Worth, Texas. 
right are Ray “Bud” Kennedy, Bill Buford, Sam Drake, and Frank O'Steen. 


Left to 
Kennedy is 


executive secretary to L. D. Thomas, head of the Rocket Corporation; Buford is director 
of sales; Drake is advertising manager, and O'Steen is factory representative. 
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Ms: sought-after sales aid 


to aviation marketing oe, 








ANALYSIS OF CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT 


(Current Supplement to Air Market Data Service) 
A complete analysis of ALL aircraft certif- 
icated in the entire United States up to and SURVEY OF AIRCRAFT OWNERS 
including the month of December, 1945. (A Spring Supplement to Air Market Data Service) 
This AMDS Quarterly Feature gives you the This AMDS Supplement, available 
folowing by states: bal ONLY to subscribers to the Service, 
3 poe and model of every certificated will analyze and interpret the question- 
a _ ing of 10,000 Aircraft Owners to deter- 
— Year of manufacture of every certifi- mine trends and consumers’ demands 
= airplane in the field of aviation. Future supple- 
a ake and model of engine of every ments in this series will analyze special 
certificated airplane volume surveys of certificated pilots, 
This analysis is available ONLY to subscrib- student pilots, airport managers, air 


ers to AIR MARKET DATA SERVICE... is travelers, etc. 
a regular quarterly feature of that service 
. and is based on information obtained 


by AMDS through an exclusive fee contract 
with the CAA. 





oe yo 





These statistical analyses, consumer surveys, and other For more specific information, write 


features of the monthly supplements keep AMDS' two- AIR MARKET DATA SERVICE 


volume statistical reference books up-to-date and make 
it the most sought-after sales aid in aviation marketing. P. O. BOX 750 DALLAS, TEXAS 
Subscription rate, $150 per year. By the Publishers of SOUTHERN FLIGHT Magazine 
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Charles H. Babb Co., world-wide 
aircraft brokers, recently acquired 53 
Fairchild PT-26A instrument trainers 
from the U. S. government, 181 Mode! 


16-B Fleet trainers from the Canadian 
government, and 19 Bellanca pursuit 
planes from Mexico. Ninety-six Fleet 
trainers were sold to Babb’s Mexican 
affiliate, Babbco, S. A. The Bellanca 
pursuits, originally intended for ship 
ment to Europe, were packed and 
shipped to Babb’s Glendale, Calif., 
plant and then sold to the U. S. gov- 


ernment for use at Navy technical 
training centers The Fairchild train- 
ers will be sold here in the United 


States 


To fill a demand for now-obsolete 
Aircraft 


granted an exclu 


aircraft parts, the Douglas 
Company, Inc., ha 
sive license to Aero Components, Inc.., 


to manufacture and sell spare pa 


and assemblies for certain Douglas 
airplanes Models for which Aero 
Components will manufacture and sell 
parts are: Army C-33 (DC-2) type 
cargo plane; B-23 twin-engined bomb 
er; A-24 (Navy SBD) single-engine 


dive bomber; and the A-20 twin-en 
Located at Los 
Airport, Aero 
major con- 
manufacturers 


gine attack bomber 
Angeles Municipal 
Components, In were 
tractors to aircraft 
during the wa 


The entire aviation parts, supply in- 
ventory, and aviation business of Mis- 
souri Aviation Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been acquired by Facific 
Airmotive Corporation of Glendale, 
California. The transaction was com- 
pleted and became effective January 
», 1946 


Pacific Airmotive, is in line with the 


The expansion, according to 
corporation's program to provide com 
on maintenance and supply 
States 


plete aviat 
service to the entire United 


west of the Mississ pp 


Tape i 
pm 








Shown with the Voyager 150, new four- 
place Stinson, is Les Bowman, president 
of Aircraft Sales, Fort Worth, Texas, 
distributor for Stinson. Powered by 150- 
horsepower Franklin engine, the Voyager 
cruises at 125-mph.; has sound-proofed 
cabin. Demonstrations are under way in 
Texas Stinson dealers are 
located 


cities where 
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Larry Cooper Succeeds 
Welsch in Stinson Sales 


Cooper as 
manager of 
divi- 


Larry 
sales 
the Stinson 
sionof Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation was 
announced recently 
by W. A. Blees, 
Convair vice pres- 
ident in charge of 
sales. Cooper, who 
succeeds James C. 
Welsch, has been a 
Convair executive 
since 1943 and man- 
aged company divisions at New On 

leans, Miami, and Elizabeth City, N. C 
Tom Y. Smith has resigned as manage? 
of the Stinson Division of Consolidated 
Vultee. A successor was not imme- 
Smith had been a Stin- 
1940, when he 
joined the organization as chief indus- 





\ 


Larry Cooper 


diately named. 
son executive since 
trial engineer. 


Harold H. Burns has been appointed 
“flight safety engineer” for Luscombe 
Airplane Corporation, according to a 
recent announcement by L. H. P. 
Klotz, president. Burns will analyze 
all accident data and his report will 
be applied to Luscombe’s design and 
development program for personal air- 
craft, Klotz said. Victor E. Carbonara, 
vice president of the Square D Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment 
of Paul Goudy, Dr. Nathan Kaplan, 
Walter R. Koelliker, and David B. 
Nichinson to the engineering staff of 
Square D’s Kollsman Instrument Di- 
Goudy, a former major in the 
heads develop- 


vision, 
Army Signal 
ment and research in meteorological 
instruments. Kaplan, until recently 
engaged in rocket propellant research 
at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is now research chemist in charge 
of Kollsman’s department of chemis- 
try. Koelliker, a former lieutenant 
colonel, is project engineer for Kolls- 


Co1 ps, 


man. 


T. C. Hadwin, former Army flight 
instructor, has been named manage 
of the Hawthorne Flying Service op- 
eration at Jennings Municipal Airport, 
Orangeburg, S. C. Miss Maxine 
Hercik, flying enthusiast and profes- 
sional model, was “Miss Aviation for 
1946” at Miami’s All-American Air 
Maneuvers. Miss Hercik is employed 
by the J. P. Riddle Company, which op- 
erates the Riddle Aviation School at 
Miami. 

Two new appointments in Sales and 
Service of the Bendix Carburetor Di- 
vision have been announced by sales 
manager Charles D. Manhart. W. C. 
Rux was appointed supervisor of the 
aircraft distributors service sales and 
Jack Gibboney was named superviso) 
of airports parts distribution. . 
Fred Ebel, associate member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 


Appointment of 









has been added to the public relations 
staff of Galvin Manufacturing Cor- 
poration’s Motorola radio division. 


Sydney Nesbitt, president and gen- 
eral manager of Atlantic Aviation 
Corporation, recently announced Ray- 
Hirsch & Waterston will handle At- 
lantic’s advertising and public rela- 
tions... . John H. Engel, of Engel Air- 
craft Specialties, announces his com- 
pany has resumed manufacture of 
manifolds, cowls, spinnings, and othe 
products for commercial aircraft. 
Col. Roscoe Turner, president of the 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion at Indianapolis, Indiana, is re- 
gional representative for Beechcraft 
and recently signed a contract for a 
twin-engine Beechcraft and several 
smaller craft. 


Sylvester Dayson, president of Pre- 
mier Oil & Refining Co., of Kilgore, 
Texas, has purchased a_ twin-engine 
Model 18 Beechcraft from Dallas Air- 
craft Sales, Inc. Kenneth Koelling 
is pilot for Premier, which operated 
a Howard until the purchase of the 
new Beech. The company plane is used 
extensively in carrying executives and 
equipment. 


George Bailey and Parker Snead at 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, have or- 
organized the Interstate Airmotive 
Corporation, and are located in the 
old Navy hangar on the Northwest 
corner of the airport. Beech distrib- 
utor for eastern Missouri and a St. 
Louis area dealer for Luscombe, Inter- 
state plans a modern overhaul and re- 
pair base, having installed an up-to- 
date instrument service and overhaul 
shop. Eighty and 91 octane aviation 
gas and all weights of lubricating oil 
are sold. Bailey and Snead are re- 
turned veterans with 
aviation experience. 


considerable 


Operation of Bethany Airport in 
Oklahoma City has been assumed by 
G. W. Hamilton and W. C. Sherer, who 
are now offering storage, overhaul 
and repair service. A large hangar 
has been constructed and fueling facil- 
ities recently were installed. They 
organized their operation under the 
name of Southwestern Airways. 


Kilgore Flying Service has installed 
a new parts department twice the size 
of the old one, a new lobby and two 
new offices at Elder Field, Kilgore, 
Texas. Three mechanics are working 
and business is picking up, according 
to Elmo Penn and Gordon Roberts, 
whose firm is handling Republic Sea- 
bee, Piper and Stinson sales. C. H. 
Thomas is instrument instructor and 
G. W. Luther is foreman. 


Part 03 Available 


Fart 03, Civil Air Regulations, cov- 
ering airplane airworthiness, normal, 
utility, acrobatic, and restricted pur- 
pose categories, may now be obtained 
from Publications Section, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, 25, D. C 
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Servair, Incorporated, is the name 
chosen by the sales and service organi- 
zation formerly known as Aircraft In- 
strument Service, located at Detroit 
City Airport, Detroit, Michigan, A. V. 
Binard, vice president and general 
manager of Servair, Inc., said the new 
name was chosen to more adequately 
cover the organization’s expanded air- 
craft services. 

Although the company was or- 
ganized over eight years ago as an 
aircraft instrument service unit, it 
now performs many other services, in- 
cluding repairs to airplanes, engines, 
radios, accessories and instruments, 
and the merchandising of instruments 
and aviation supplies. Under the Serv- 
air’s new pattern of dealer contact re- 
lationship, representatives will fly the 
territory at regular intervals. Charles 
H. Rennwald is president of Servair, 
Ine. 

Five surplus C-47’s have been added 
to the National Skyways Freight Cor- 
poration’s fleet, according to Robert 
W. Prescott, president. The C-47’s 
are being modified as cargo e¢arriers 
and two are being converted by North 
American Aviation and three by the 
Globe Aircraft Corporation of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Prescott also an- 
nounced the Flying Tiger line will open 
branch offices in Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco, 

Eight personal aircraft distributors 
have already reserved space for the 
Second Northwest Annual Airshow to 
be held March 12-18 in the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Other exhibitors have purchased 
enough space to bring the total leased 
area to 10,000 square feet, according to 
H. H. Cory, sales manager for the air- 
show. Cory reported large and small 
space is still available at prices rang- 
ng from $100 to $175. 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


NEW TIRES, POSTWAR GOODYEARS, 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
6.00 x 6 non-skid, 7.00 x 4, 8.00 x 4 smooth 
4-ply. Large stock 6.50 x 10, 7.50 x 10, 
8.50 x 10, Culver 5.00 x 4, 8.00-10.00" 
Smooth Contours or any tailwheel tire. Big 
stock Tires, Propellers, Spark Plugs, Bat- 
teries, Pyralin, Lifetime Windshields, Depe 
Fabric, Kollsman-Pioneer Instruments, Ra- 
dios, Aircraft Belts and Hardware, etc. 
Rush Delivery. Supplying many of the 
largest operators at lowest prices. 


PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quantities 
only to commercial operators. Individuals 
please buy from your lecal operator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
929 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Businest operation on Love Field, Southwest Airmotive has plans for a new 
100-ft. by 400-ft. hangar and a new office building with show rooms. 


Southwest Airmotive Nomed Pratt & Whitney 
Distributor; New Hangar, Office Building Planned 


Southwest Airmotive Company, Love Field, Dallas, has been appointed 
a distributor of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines and parts. The ap- 
pointment, announced by General Manager W. FP. Gwinn of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corporation, calls for 
Southwest Airmotive Company to carry an inventory of parts, and to 
overhaul, repair and service Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines. 

Southwest Airmotive Company owns a large hollow-tile hangar on the 
northwest side of the Dallas airport where it has been doing main- 
tenance and overhaul work for private plane owners, airlines, schools, 
manufacturers, fixed-base operators and corporate owners of aircraft 
on both single-row and twin-row Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines. Plans 
are drawn up for additional facilities which will include an adjacent 
hangar 400 feet long by 100 feet wide with a 20-foot clearance, and a 
building with 4,000 square feet to be used for show rooms and additional 
office space. 

The concern’s equipment includes complete and extensive shops and 
the latest devices for testing engine and engine accessory equipment, 
as well as four large test houses. It also has facilities for complete major 
overhaul and repairs for aircraft, propellers, radios and instruments. 
Southwest Airmotive Company is Civil Aeronautics Administration Ap- 
proved Station No. 195 for any and all types of work on any aircraft. Six 
representatives are traveling the territory to take care of the needs of 
sales and service operators, schools, airlines, manufacturers and plane 
owners. 


Checking blueprints for new construction, officials of Southwest Airmotive, left 
to right, are Winston C. Castleberry, vice president and treasurer; L. J. Beimer, 
supervisor of engine overhaul; George W. Jalonick, Ill, vice president and 
secretary in charge of sales, and Paul A. Kennedy, service manager. 
J. Harlan Ray is president. 











DISTRIBUTORS 


CONTINENTAL 
LYCOMING 
FRANKLIN ENGINES 
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ROY R. TAYLOR—OWNER 
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SPA Estimates Third 
of War-Built Plants 
Needed by Air Industry 
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New Martin “Honeycomb” 
Expected to Revolutionize 
Construction Techniques 
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Colonel J. A. McDonnell, USAAF, commanding officer of the eastern district office of 

the ATSC, presents air medals to Henry D. Redder, right, and John W. Wells, second 

from the left, both field representatives for Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. Others in 

the picture are, from left, Major Donald M. Dunn of the Boston ATSC regional office, 

T. E. Tillinghast, sales manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and president of United Air- 

craft Service Corporation, and William P. Gwinn, general manager of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corporation. 


SAE Schedules Ten 
Engineering Meetings 


| national engineering meetings " 
eduled tor 4 by the Society of Aut 
I is bee : inced y 
SAE ¢ il Mana J A. ¢ Wa 
‘ an npha ng pea n ipplica 
wa ? aut t \ de pry 
| t Ww ‘ mee M4 irc Ts lu } 
Ma 4, SAE Ge i Engin g | alt 
M g, Rackha Educational Mem : 
i) M Apr I , SAI Na i 
\ " Sy y Mee ge, H New 
York New York; Jun 7, SAE § I 
Sen \ : Mee g, Fre h Lick, Ind 
\ugu 4 SAI Nationa West Coast 
Ira i & Ma ince Mee 2g New 
\\ R H , Seattle, Was Septemb 
! SAE Na 1 Trac Mec NY 
HI x | Milwaukec \ Orc 
SAE Nat i Acronauti Fal Meet x 
\ it Enew ne Dhgsplay Biltmor 
H l Angeles, Calit.; October é 
SAF Na " I ransportat & Maintena 
Me« ge, Hote Knickerbocker, (¢ cag Ill.; 
November 7 and 8, SAI National Fuels & 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla 


Lub 
December 2-4, SAE National Air Transp 
| ring Meeting, Edgewater Beax Hotel, 


182 Aircraft Patents 
Cross-Licensed by MAA 


At its annual meeting in New York Janua 
t Manufacturers Aircraft Associat 


ealed {1 administered cr cen v 
green S a plane pate 1 
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Wright Power-Package 
Developed for DC-4 


” 
4 new Cyclone power-unit installation f 

the Douglas DC-4 will result in a 2 

miles in hour ncrease 1 the cruising speed 


of the plane, faster ind more economic al main 
} 


tenance and a payload gain of more than half 
1 ton The unit, the Cyclone 9HD was d 
signed by Wright company engineers as 
means of “packaging gher rsepower tf 
the DC-4 The engine is to be pr duced wit 
he « peratio t R Aircraft ( 
ora 1. Maintenance problen will | np 
fed by use of e Cy t ). Ww r ww 
panel built in tirec sections ind veld 
gether by easily pened specia type fasteners 


Industry Planning 
Service Opened by AIA 


The Industry Planning Service departm« 

t Aircraft Industries Associat us bee 
stablished through consolidation of the former 
AIA Readjustment ind Research-Statistic 
Services. It is designed to expedite dustr 
government work und will serve as an 
{i y cou ir t mila i Zz age 
cies WI in go Cse g I Ha 
naum, formerly with Bell Aircraft Company 


ead of the Readjustment Service s director 
t the planning group, with Dr. Rudolf Mod 
ley and Morton Wilner acting in consulting 
capacities The new service is to work 
gether with the ATS in Washington and 
Wright Field, and wit the Navy Bureau 


Acronautics 


New Principle in 
Metal-Cutting Shears 


» j . ‘* ’ : 
Power-driven metal-c ng shears at 


ploy a revolutionary pivoted-blade  princip 
ave been introduced by the Heavy Machinery 
Division of the Cleveland Crar & Engineer 
ing Co. of Wycliffe, O 

Known as Cleveland Steelweld Shear 
the new machine is said t ave no slides 
guides to wear ut of tri The upper Diad 
yperates on two heavy Pp < pins secured 
tne end h pusINE and traveis in a circular pat 


Knife clearance may be varied to suit 
thickness of the 
i hand crank, and the snears may be irrane 


| ecl , 
for squaring sitting, I note ne 
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155 Martin 202’s 


Ordered by Airli 
eg = = ‘ tg ore Bong Foundation to 


me Mania 203°, ond Glen Mestin chigs Give 50 Scholarships 
Se ae a Big yp line ci Yearly in Aero Engineering 


” al 1 t 1 y-ny I w 
de bring ‘ tal 202’s on order from tl} The Richard Ira Bong Foundation 
Martin Company ¢ 55 addition, the been founded at Poplar, Wisconsin, in 
pany ‘ erting C-54 transports honor of the American ace, with fifty 
f more than a d uirlin weronautical engineering scholarships being 


" , 
given the nation’s top high school 
Ng 


students 
annually for the purpose of giving new 


life and technical skill to the Aviation in 


Northrop Converting dustry Also, the Foundation sees its plan 
as a living memorial to all fliers of World 


Transports for Airline Wer B 


Northrop Aircraft inc — ertine Major Bong, in whose honor the Foun 
C-47 and C-3 Army transports into airliners dation is being established, was a native 
der a contract with United Air Lines. 1 1f Poplar, where an educat onal and recre 
duct at N throp ca con’ 7 . tional building is to be established by the 

, " . Foundation Major Bong was credited wit! 


shooting down forty Japanese planes be 
fore being killed while testing a P-80 


California last August 


Helicopter Society The Foundation at first was started by 
Forum Set for March 14-15 cannes. oF Dagter, Se yon sprea 
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I 
\ H S 
M I : : Engin The late Major Bong 
I | h \ t 1 
act ¢ nation. Captain Eddie Ricken 
| availa backer, World War I ace, and president 
t H \ ’ | ind general manager of Eastern Airlines, 
Inc us been named honorary national 
chairman of the Foundation General H 
H Arnold and Colonel Jimmy Stewart, 
tion picture star, have been named hon 
Askew Heads Lockheed rary whan chairmen of the Foundation. 
Export Sales Division grad pt Menge de Fag agree gee 
ted eac year probably 9y means of 
rn H B Askew w committees, will be one from each state 
) is A ( as been app und one each from Alaska and the District 
: | k 1 Aircra ( f Columbia They will receive $1,000 
, D2 i illy tor four years to continue courses 
xport $a y , cluding Snes wronautics at whatever recognized col 
| Dp \ . ' ind Sout America An Proposed School Building lege or university they may select 
fi ' Be 
i I committee, ucceeding ( | talk wit! iviation men on current and pros 
Fuel Cells Scrapped Umphress Other officers elected cluded pective American aviation engineering prob 
P A. P. Graham, trafic manager for Boeing A lems and equipment, including that designed 
” ee, craft Company, Seattle, vice chairman; | | tor export 
is ‘ | . oe Sem Rowley Douglas A at Compa I 
‘ ‘ = My _— . ; Santa M " Mairma t the rate and cla 
gg sedge ps Tagg ag cel yes fication subcommittee, and William Shulver HIGHEST QUALITY 
\ a Ir.. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, wa ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM 
different ATSC stat . re-elected uirma ey vackaging adins ‘ N ,a*e. 
me ae SE: ie Seen “Sole CASTINGS 
alers to bid on thé material. This was ¢ R. E. (Tim) DAHLIN 
oes — Se es oS oe 304 So. Pearl St. Phone R-6128 
ition wid wholesale bidding elp dis i " DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
f surp war property The balance of Swedish Designer Representing oa ae Foundry Co. 
materia , | mestamaiie - icago 








Confers with Northrop 


A second conference between Bo Lundberg 


; ' 
Swedish airplane designer and civil aviati - + 


Aircraft Traffic Group — Py A a Me rape — 


Protest Shipping Order Lundberg is also to talk with members of a 5 | 
, hoe | L 











, 
Northrop’s engineering and research staff. T 

\t juarterly meeting last month of , 1 
- - a Swedish ofhcial and Nort f 


Vestern Region Trafhe Committee ft Ar ets I 


nrl 


hrop met first ast 


itt Industries Association of America, men 


indberg is in the United States ¢ TER COIL SPRING 
ind opposed numerous carrier tT ig MFG. co. 
posais ¢ cancel substitution yt equipment L. 


ules to perpetuate the principles of ICC | MULTIFORM PRODUCTS a mh 


Service Order 68. They claimed the shipper Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
vould pay pena f increased charges wher BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS and Metal Stampings. 





Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 














irri tur cars ot different length ul . . 
. . ; ad Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
pacity tha rdered by the shippers. At the gaskets, cloth, leather and wood parts, etc. 2932 Commerce, Dallas, — 
e Ker t L. Vore, trafhe manager for 7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
| Soak Wiles: Aiaaeie We J. A. RICHARDS CO. . 
‘ , Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. S 
| + ; } 
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Cessna Aircraft Company's new officers are Dwane L. Wallace, left, president, Thomas 


B. Salter, center 


vice president and Frank A. Boettger, right, secretary and treasurer. 


Other company directors elected are Will G. Price, Sr., and Getto McDonald. 


PERSONALS 


MARVIN |. PARKS, ft ner airline 
und ’ ippointed export ma 
t Fa i Eng and=Airplas ( 
at PETER N. JANSEN, t nerly 
! < ’ tas N f the urplane 
| . t < W rig Corporation 1s 
be: i i ares ‘ | 
atior i B i Helicopte Inc ( 
H. WAGNER, JR retary of the Park 
A pplianc Company " be elected vik 
president of any 4. F. LOGAN 
: Dee Ipp 1a t vdustrial ¢ 
it s tor the B e Aircraft Company. | 
i A : : ’ trom as assistar 
WARREN |! BAKER nanager of the avia 
lepartn t t S y-Vacuum Ql ¢ 
ny ais b 1 president t 
New York Boa f ide, | JOHN 
I BUNCI i ‘ ppointed factory man 
ager f Pratre & W cy Aircraft division 
t | ted \ at Corporation succeeding 
( ge H. D. M HENRY N. IGO has 
4 iT } iv 1 t t assembly and 
t Pra & W ‘ ceeding Willan 
A. W r HERBERT A. MEADI ’ 
aced irs t professional photo 
graph mapping ind irting camera and 
equipn " t I 1 Camera and I: 
trument Corpora HOWARD kK 
MORGAN, torn i tor of engineering 
tor TWA, I " d the engineering 
taff of Bendix Rad i of Bendix Avia 
‘ { rporat 
WILLIAM P. HUXLEY us been named as 
stant ales manag f Hamilton Standard 
Propellers division, | 1 Aircratt Corpora 
” BRIG. GEN. MALCOLM C. GROW 
as Dex named Air Sure succeeding May 


Gen. David N W (srant who retired 


W. STUART SYMINGTON, Surplus Propert 
Administrator : t f 


yminated by Presi 


lent Truman ¢ \ tant Secretary of War 
for Air 
CHARLES S. DRAPER, protessor of aero 
nautical ne N argc ft instrumenta 
nm at Massac ts Institute of Technology, 
ceived the Sylva Albert Reed Award tor 
1945 for app t f the gyroscope t 
mmputing grt T gu rery and to other 
mputing levices COMDR JOHN 
( ADAMS, chiet tf aviation medicine di 
m, received 7 J Jeffries Award for 
145 for yutstanding contributions to the 
Advancement tf acronautic through medical 
searg CAPT. MYRON TRIBUS has 
beet awarded | na H Bane Award 
tor 45 t reduc x ne cing hazards t 
g peed fly x x research and flight 


es g MAJOR HARRY WEXLER 
was awarded the Robert M. Losey Award for 
1945 tor contributions to meteorology as 
applied to aeronautics rT. P. WRIGHT, 
Civil Acronautics Administrator, has been 


given an honorary fellowship in the Institut 


t the Aeronautical Sciences Wright also 
eceived the Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 
1945, “for outstanding contributions to the 
development of civil and military aircraft and 


for notable achievement in assuring the suc 


cess of our wartime aircraft production pro 
gram.” 

GILL ROBB WILSON has resigned as state 
aviation director of New Jersey to devote full 
time to his work with the New York Herald 
IESS W SWEETSER has re- 


signed as public relations director for Curtiss 


Tribune 


Wright to form Economic Services Corp 

W I “JACK” NELSON has been elected 
president of Servair Aviation Corp I 
R. FENIMORE has succeeded WILLIAM M 
REBER, JR., as director of aeronautics, Bal 
timore, Maryland 


Spaatz Succeeds Arnold 
in Command of Air Forces 


General Carl A. Spaatz has been appointed 
chiet of the Army Ajr Forces, 
General Henry H. Arnold The 


nonth by 


succeed ne 
appointment 
was made last President Truman 
General Arnold is to retire from active duty 
m returning from a South American tour 


General native of Pennsylvania, 


Spaatz7, a 


from the United States Military 
Academy in 1914 In World War I he 
commanded the 3lst Aero 


graduated 


Squadron, later 
joining the 2nd Pursuit Group. For his part 
in the war, General Spaatz was awarded the 


Service Cross for | 


Distinguished eroism in 
action. 
He commanded the Army plane “Question 


Mark” in its 
flight, staying aloft 150 


historic refueling endurance 


hours, 40 minutes 
und 15 seconds, January 1-7, 1929 For this 


record, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He was made Chief of the Air 
Combat 


and in May of the same year became com 


Force Command in January, 1942, 
manding general, Eighth Air Force In No 
vember, 1943, he 
United States Army Air Forces in the North 
1944, he be 
United 


European 


assumed command of all 


African theatre In January, 


' 
came Commanding General of the 
Force in the 


1945, he was 


States Strategic Air 


theatre In June, issigned to 


Headquarters, Army Air Forces, and in July 


changed to the United States Strategic Air 
Forces in the Pacific In October, 1945, he 
was assigned to Headquarters, Army Air 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Forces (on leave) 


Kindl to Supervise 
Manufacturing for AVCO 


Carl H 


dent in 


Kind! has been named Viec pres 
charge ot manufacturing tor the 
Aviation Corporation and its associated com 
panies, according to an announcement by I: 
ving B. Babcock, president of AVCO 

Formerly of the Na 


Dayton, O., 


senior vice president 
tional Cash Register ¢ ompany at 
Kind! will supervise manufacturing operations 


Republic 


of AVCO’s manufacturing divisions, 


Aircraft Products, Lycoming and Spencer 
heater, and its wholly-owned = subsidiary, 
American Propeller Corporation. He will also 


supervise manufacturing operations in AVCO’s 


associated companics 


Another Northrop 
Acquisition 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has acquired Sals 
bury Motors, Inc., through an exchange of 
Cohu, general 


Salsbury 


stock, according to LaMorte T 
manager and chairman ot N wthe p 
Avion, Inc 


, 
corporate name was changed last November 


Motors was originally until the 


The company is manufacturing 6 hp. air 
cooled engines, a new type of automatic clurc 


and transmission, and motor scooters 





John Easton, left, has been appointed deputy chief of the technical development division 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Lloyd L. Kelly, center, has joined the educational 
staff of Link Aviation Devices. Warren R. Smith, right, has been appointed public 
relations manager of the Fairchild Aircraft Division. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Pneumatic 
Rivet Hammers 


Ideal ¢ Dresser Com 


Sycamore, 


ommutator 


pany, Illinois, is manu 


facturing a new line of pneumatic 


which ire small 


iveting hammers 
size, light-weight and have rugged 
onstruction The rivet hammers 
also have perfect balance, hand 
' 
ntting grip design, controllable 
speed and ease rf yperation T he 
barrel is of one piece all steel con 
struction The piston 1S made of 
sardened alloy steel An air throt 


ting regulator valve permits very 


fine adjustment to accommodate all 
kinds of riveting The hammers 
ure «available with offset or grip 
indles in three es ligh ne 
d um r heavy riveting 


Midget Turbine 
for Refrigeration 


The AiResearcl Manutacturing 


mpany f Los Angeles is man 


’ 
seven pounds urtiow per minut¢ 


popular ¥Y called the 


bine, the rotor revolves 100,000 


times per minute and creates air 


, 
velocities as high as 800 mph 
"har 

AiResearch has 


ot $4,000,000 tor 


contracts in eXcess 


cabin super 
charging and air conditioning equip 
ment for the Lockheed (¢ 


It also has contracts for 


onstell ation 
equipment 
planes 


’ ’ 
for several other large 


Rivnuts of 
Stainless Steel 


Rivnuts of stainless steel 
developed by The B. I 


applic ation 


Special 
have been 
Goodrich ( ompany tor 
superchargers for high 


blind 


fastening of 


on turb 


altitude planes The fastener 
proble m of 


a gas seal ring in the 


' 1 
solved the 


superchargers, 


which was, before revision, inac 
cessible to repair of the rivets 
Changes in the se al ng has made 
redesign possible, ind the Rivnut 
used The blind nut can withstand 

mperatures between 1300 degrees 
F. and n 68 degrees I 


Colors for 
Umbrella Plug 


Cherry Rivet (¢ 
veloped a new fastener, an umbrella 


' ’ 1 1 
I t I harmonizes the head 


ompany has de 
] 
i 


with the surface color 


material being 
fastened The plug fits into the 
herry 
cap 


completely covering the rivet head 


The plugs are available in alumi 


num, copper or plastic They are 


easy to install; the shank is knurled 


and tapered The pointed end of 
the shank is inserted into the rivet 
by a push of the thumb. Further 
information may be obt ained from 
the company 
Soft Fittings 

A flare mut wrench, for use on 


tubing and soft metal 


plastic pipe, 
fittings, is being made by the Plomb 
Tool ¢ Los Angeles The 


head is flat, with opening for fitting 


ompany, 

around the tubing. Deep, thin walls 
permit use in close places and small 
turning arcs. Damage to the fittings 
is remote for the wrench has a 


better contact with the nut and 


cannot slip and chew it. Primary 
uses of the flare nut wrench are in 
assembly ind maintenance 
Luminous 
Marking Discs 

Pako Photo Service, M nneapolis 
1s making luminous identification 
discs for Northwest Airlines Th 


dises show emergency CXISTS ind 
other places that must be seen in 
the dark in_ planes The dise is 


made of plastic material coated with 
1 special white phosphorescent paint, 
and is 6'. inches in diameter In 
dustrial plants may make use of the 


lisc to mark exits, fire extinguishers, 


first aid equipment, s.airs, protrud- 
ing objects and vital locations. It 
remains luminous as long as twelve 


hours, and can be recharged by 


exposure to electric light or day 
light 
GE Silicone 
Fluids for Planes 
General Electric Company as 


developed silicone oils by preparing 
them with methyl silicone polymers, 
fluid for ai 


operation of 


making a hydraulic 


craft systems in the 
flaps, doors and landing wheels. The 
oils can also be used in fine instru- 
transtormers 
flow 


degrees F. and 


ments, Capacitors and 


The silicone oils have points 
as low as minus 121 
may be used at plus 302 degrees IF 


without oxidation or sludging 


Control for 
Humidity 


Providing a means of dehumidi 
fying-humidifying the air independ 
ntly of temperature, the Surface 


Toledo, 1s mak 


unit. The 


Combustion ¢ orp., 
ing a new Kathabar unit 


s developed larger 


especially tor 


industrial applications where hu 


midity control is a necessity. The 
mechanical simplicity of the unit 
and accuracy of air moisture makes 
it a good humidity control system, 


package unit The units range as 


low as 19 degrees dew point, or 


about 6 per cent relative humidity 


at 90 degrees | 








i Darnell BALL BEARING 


and E-Z ROLL WHEELS 4 


Casters 


Built-in quali ty assured a 
long life of efficient ser- 
vice—it pays to Demand 
Darnell Dependability. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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60 WALKER ST NEW YORK IJ NY 
36 WN CLINTON CHICAGO 6 IL 
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Permanent posit 
to men with abo 


in major 


gineering or its 


plementary 


In applying sen 
mation on 


ence to 


Wichita 





ATTENTION 
Aireraft Engineers 


layout, 


analysis and aerodynamics. 


A minimum of 3 years college en- 


training 


experience is required. 


education 


ENGINEERING 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


. . 


ions are available 
ve average ability 


design, stress 


equivalent in sup- 


and 3 years 


d complete infor- 


and experi-. 


DEPARTMENT 


1, Kansas 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


$1,000,000 Cargo Operation with 9 C-46's 
Started by Slick Airways at San Antonio 
By E. H. PICKERING 


| } Sa An 
4 capitaliza 
( +/ ( } 1 
. ‘ 
ying eV 
fw er cK i v 
| Slick t mn \ 
s } Accu \ 
\ ( | and ? 
H 1d I 1 
NX \ pre den 
W rig key na 
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Domestic Air Route 
Mileage Now 66,979 








THREE NEW EXECUTIVES who will re- 
organize the Air Transport Association are 
shown here at their first conference in 
Washington D. C. Admiral Emory S. Land, 
center, is president of ATA and former 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board; 
General Milton W. Arnold, left, former 
deputy chief of staff of the Air Transport 
Command, is now vice president in charge 
of operations for ATA and Robert Ram- 
speck former Congressman, is executive 
vice president 
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1 a basis tor common carrier scheduled »p 
erations Facilities of San Anton's Alamo 
Army Air Field have been leased as an op- 
rations base and sales offices have been estab 
lished in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, and San Antonio The company is 
seeking contracts for the steady flow of freig 
trafhe and will attempt to avoid emergency 
ind short-term hauls, it is reported 

The C-46's, bought for $27,000 each, are 
being licensed for a 45,000-pound gross load 
ind cooling ympartments utilizing blowers 
ind dry ice with a mperature control mec 
nism are being alled Opera ns we 
beg! ket " l 


Robinson Develops Trends 
in Community Service 


Up in New York state, Robins Airline 
} 7 t f ypperati } fle ne 
mmmunity lrline ervice liffe 1Z t ? 
andard a practice and en fre 
type yperation proposed by most of 
eder airline applicants, by concerning them 
lves directly with che exclusive needs t 


Ithaca, New York, with scheduled non-stop 
service between there and New York City and 
Buffalo 


Applications are pending before the 
CAB tor similar non-stop routes to Roches 


ter, Syracuse, Albany and Washington Ex 
perience of this company so tar indicate 1 
healthy demand for this type of service 
Ithaca’s situation, however, is not exact! 
typical of smaller cities in the United States 
It is a town of 19,730 population and the seat 
f famed Cornell University with a staff and 
ident body t 9,500 It is a summer re 
rt center Tor the Finger Lakes region ww 


l nlike most com 


iwtral New York state 


munities of its prominence, it has no direct 


rail routes t ny major cities and the high 
' 

ways, particularly between Ithaca and New 
. | } ] 

York, necessitate slower than normal driving 

because of mountains, winding roads, and a 

mstant chain of small communities This 


Airlines having the 


Robinson 
remoteness, permitting them to 


advantages 


show C ynsiderable time-saving 
Ithaca has no other airline service 

Organized about a year ago by C. S. Rob 
nson, president of Robinson Aviation, Inc 
crial mapping organization), the airline be 
gan service in April between Ithaca and New 
York In January of this year service was 
naugurated between Ithaca and Buffalo The 
New York service was begun with Fairchild 
F-24's carrying three passengers In October 
he 24’s were replaced by twin-engine, four 
passenger Cessnas, offering two daily round 
ips. Twin-engine Beechcrafts are on order 
for Spring delivery 

Daylight contact operations have been the 


rule, but the Beechcrafts are to be equipped 
with VHF radio, and Robinson is training 
weather observers to be stationed at Ithaca and 
ther points at approximate fifteen 
ninut interva between Ithaca and New 

Base of operations is at Teterboro, New 
Jersey, Airport, where they have leased the ok 
Fokker hangar and are constructing an ad 
ministration building This is claimed to be 
twenty minutes from Times Square Present 
yperations use the Ithaca Municipal Airport 
five minutes from downtown Ithaca, but plans 
if to cl inne peratior ) R Dur n Field now 





TRANSFER BY AIR: Delta Air Line em- 
ployes are shown here lashing down en- 
tire station equipment necessary for the 
reopening of Delta's Tyler, Texas, station. 
En route from Atlanta, Ga., to Santa 
Monica, Calif., the Skymaster stopped at 
Tyler and unloaded: a 500-pound safe, 
passenger loading ramp, two DC-3 cargo 
nose ladders, crates of tickets, flight forms 
and administration papers, radio trans- 
mitters and receivers, batteries and bat- 
tery carts, and other miscellaneous pieces 
of equipment. 





being built by the company, twelve minutes 
from Ithaca At Buffalo, the municipal air 
port is used 

Passengers are reported to be nearly 90 pe 
Among them Are buy 


ers for local stores, representatives of loca 


cent repeat customers 


manufacturing concerns, students, attorneys 


insurance representatives, officers of the 
Grange League Federation, shoppers, and 
pleasure travellers. Fares are in excess of 8 


cents per passenger mile as compared with 
average of 44, cents on the major airlines 
The charges below illustrate Robinson's con 
parison with other transportation means and 


their growth to date 


ROBINSON AIRLINE ANALYSIS 
Ithaca to 
New York Buftal 
Mileage 170 Miles 116 Mil 


Robinson Time 


(City-to-City 2 Hours 1'» Hours 


Rail Time 7 Hours 4 Hour 
Robinson Fare $15.00 $10.06 
Rail Fare Chair $ 9.85 $ 6.24 
American Airlines © & OF : oe 


Plus tax 
Estimated by splitting New York 
Buffalo fare plus tax 


Number Tota Per Cer 
Mont Requests Passengers of Request 
tor Space ( arried Filled 
April 148 52 35° 
May 48 59 $0 
June 218 74 ‘ 
July 249 4 +8 
August 305 187 é 
September 246 5 4 
October 317 167 5 
November 354 189 53 
December +31 122 +7 
,il¢ 1049 5 


Does not include inquiries tor space 
instances where space was unavailable an 
prospective passenger did not want nan 
waiting list 
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American Airlines places 
order for 100 revolutionary new 
Consolidated Vultee airliners! 


New type airliner, Convair 240, 
utilizes jet-exhaust propulsion to 
attain cruising speed of 300 m.p.h. 


MERICAN AIRLINES has just ordered 100 
d new Flagship airliners of a most revolu- 
tionary type. 

Known as the Convair 240, this novel and 
speedy new airliner is being built by Con- 
solidated Vultee, designers and builders of the 
famed, dependable Liberator bomber. 

The Convair 240 is no ordinary aircraft. 
For the first time in history in a commercial 
airplane, jet-exhaust propulsion, (as an aux- 
iliary to the conventional propeller drive), 
will enable you to cruise at an easy 300 m.p.h., 
with a maximum speed of 350 m.p.h. (In the 
past, you've traveled on the airlines at a mere 
180 m.p.h. 

The Convair 240 is equipped with dual- 
tricycle landing gear and scores of other safety 
features which will appeal to new, as well as 
seasoned, air travelers. 

In addition, its windows—larger than those 
of any plane now in operation—will afford you 
full visibility . . . and its power plant instal- 
lation has been especially designed to eliminate 
exhaust noises and vibration. 

American Airlines announces that the 40- 
passenger Convair 240 will be used for swift 
economical flights of less than 1000 miles, in 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada 
supplementing the larger 4-engine planes. 

Look forward to the day when you can “Fly 
American!”’ in this wonderful new plane! It 
will be an experience you'll want to repeat. . . 
over and over again! 


No spot on earth is now more than 40 
hours’ flying time from your local airport. 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE CONVAIR 240 








WING SPREAD 88 fee! 
LENGTH 70 fee! 
ENGINES Twe 2100-h.p. Pratt & 


MAXIMUM SPEED 
CRUISING SPEED 


CRUISING RANGE 
‘ 
NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 


Whitney R-2800 engines 
350 m.p.h. 
300 m.p.h 


500 miles with full load 
and reserve fuel 


40, plus baggage 
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Jet-exhaust propulsion, used for the first time in a commercial plane, gives this new 
American Airlines Flagship a maximum speed of 350 m.p.h. 


a 


For speed and convenience in loading — 
When the Convair 240 lands at the air- 
port, the pilot taxis it right under the 
loading canopy. (No need for you to 
expose yourself to bad weather at any 
time.) Down comes the front loading 
door, with its built-in steps! (No waiting 
for airport attendants to roll out a ramp. 
Then, using the reversible-pitch propel 
lers, the pilot backs the plane away and 
taxis to the runway. Stopover time is 
cut in half. 








5 miles a minute! This cross-section draw- 
ing of the Convair 240 shows how you will 
relax in solid comfort as this modern new 
American Airlines plane speeds you 
through the air at a cruising speed of 
300 m.p.h. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, California * Downey, California * Wayne, Michigan (Stinson Division) 


Fort Worth, Texas + Nashville, Tennessee 


Consolidated Vultee also builds other types of planes: Light personal planes such as 


the Stinson Voyager 150 . 


transports such as the 6-engine Convair 37 . 


. corporation executive planes 


. giant long-range 
. . and planes for the Army and Navy. 
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584-mph. Transcontinental 
Flight Tops Record Hops 


Several speed records were broken last month 
lopping the va transcontinental flight 
nade by three A y P-8 ill three breaking 

e re 1 of f ind 27 munutes set uw 
December by a B-29 Superfortress. One ot 
he Lockheed ct-propelied planes made 

470-mile theht f 7 n 4 hours, 13 


ninutes and averaged $84.82 


mp The othe st »pped to retuel 
it Topeka, Kansa Their times were 4 hours, 
23 minutes and 54 < ds ind 4 hours ’ 
ninutes and " ds \ Pan American 
World Airways ¢ stellatior set 1 trans 
atlantic record, flying 3,425 miles trom New 
York to I Or } vurs and 58 minutes 
awDout 5 | if < } inv previous transport 
It averaged 344 my Another record was set 
by a PAA ¢ stellation flying the 1,530-mile 
vuund-trip between New York and Bermuda 

5 hours and 48 n tes, cutting | hour and 
44 mir t cord 


Five Aerocades to Boost 
Southwest Air Exposition 


The Southwestern Aviation Exposition wil 
be held Fort Wort Texas, March 8 
hrough 17 conjunction with the South 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show, ac 


} 


CAA Plans Search Procedure for Private Fliers 
Unreported and Lost While Using Flight Plan 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration ts 
tormulating a plan to assure immediate and 
elaborate search procedure to locate private 
fliers who become unreported in event of fail 
ure to complete their flight plans 

Communications facilities of the CAA will 
be availible at all times to private fliers desiring 
voluntarily to file a flight plan, in which the 
estimated time of arrival will be carefully 
checked. If a pilot fails to arrive within two 
hours of his ETA, the CAA communications 
perator at his point of departure will contact 
the operator at the pilot’s destination to insti 
tute a close check of the pilot’s movements. If 
he does not arrive within four hours, the pro 
posed plan calls for an actual search to be 
started, involving notification by CAA to 
ntermediate stations along the route, the Army 
und Coast Guard, state aviation commissions, 
state police, private fliers, private flying or 
ganizations such as clubs, and CAA pilots on 
duty in the vicinity 

Heretofore searches of this kind have been 
conducted by volunteer pilots and CAA says 
ts local officials have in many cases assigned 
CAA pilots to search. In some searches, con 


siderable money has been unnecessarily ex 





cording to R. W. Cantwell, president of the 
Aviation § eXpusition \ preview ot postwar 
personal planes will be offered, and space res 
ervations have already been made by dis 
tributors in the area 

Five Aerocades were scheduled, taking plac« 
m successive week-ends beginning January 26 
Civic leaders and officials were to accompany 
the aerial tours as speakers at meetings planned 
by the local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
und NAA chapters. Ed P. Williams, Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, is in charge of arrange 
ments for the Aerocades, and Jack W. Bates 
as charge of the Junior Chamber of Com 
merce part An attendance of 400,000 tor 
ve ten-day show is anticipated 

Officials of the Exposition, in addition 
Cantwell, include Executive Committee: W 
H. Wright, chairman; Seth Barwise and Ray 
mond E. Buck; Ofhcers: Barwise, vice presi 
dent; David Leavell, secretary; Ed. H. Win 
on, treasurer, and Jack Rattikin, assistant 


sec retary-treasurer 








NORTH AMERICAN’S 185-HP. LIGHTPLANE, pictured here as represented by Fortune 


Magazine, is expected to cruise at 152 mph. 


It has retracting tricycle landing gear, 


stalling speed will be 52 mph. and the magazine says its price will be $5,000 or less. 
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pended because the “lost” pilot changed his 
destination without notifying CAA of the 
change after landing safely elsewhere. The 
CAA's Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Com 
mittee was proposed, in endorsing the search 
plan, that a pilot who files a flight plan and 
then fails to complete it by notifying CAA of 
his safe arrival be subjected to a fine of $25 

The CAA declares that it expects “discus 
sion with representatives of the industry and 
the private fliers will result in a search method 
and procedure which will be more efficient and 
less expensive” than previous missions whic! 
were handicapped by lack of centralized di 
rection and authority 


Soaring Meet Planned 


The annual national soaring contest will be 
resumed in 1946, according to the directors of 
The Soaring Society of America. The event 
has not been held since the war. The contest 
will be held in the summer of 1946, at a time 
and place not yet determined. It is expected 
to be the largest in volume of competing pilots 
ind sailplanes ever held 


Oklahoma Group, With 
52 Cities Represented, 
Schedules Planning Meet 


The Oklahoma Aviation Association, with 
membership in more than fifty-two cities and 
towns in Oklahoma, will hold its first postwar 
meeting at Oklahoma City on Thursday, Feb 
ruary 14 

“This is the first meeting we have had 
where most of the fellows who went to war 
will be able to attend,” declares Al Guthrie, 
president of the association. “Everyone com 
mercially active in aviation and its various 
phases is invited and asked to attend.” 

Principal speakers will be John Patterson, 
aviation educational consultant of the CAA, 
Kansas City; A. W. Hayes, chairman of the 
Oklahoma Aviation Commission; and Bill 
Berry, CAA private flying specialist, Fort 
Worth. Reservations should be mailed to 
Keith Kahle, Commerce Exchange Building, 
Oklahoma City 


Ex-Service Pilots Group 


The Military Pilots Association, composed 
of ex-service pilots of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, has been organized with head 
quarters at Miami, Florida, with plans to estab 
lish local chapters elsewhere. It announces it 
maintains contacts with the airlines and in 
dustry for veterans employment, and also that 
it is concerned with obtaining “recognition in 
salary and seniority” for veterans employed 
as airline pilots. Major Robert A. Swanson, 
formerly of Miami Army Air Field, is listed 


AS pr esident 


Minneapolis Show Carded 


The second Northwest Annual Airshow will 
be given in Minneapolis March 12 to 18, inclu 
sive, under the sponsorship of the Greater 
Twin Cities Chapter of the National Aero 
nautic Association. Military exhibits, displays 
of jet planes, helicopters, equipment, acces 
sories, services and parts, and a preview of 
personal aircraft and several surprise features 
will be on the agenda. The first airshow was 
given two years ago. Reservations tor space at 
the airshow can be made through Northwest 
Annual Airshow, 236 Radisson Hotel, Minne 
apolis, Minn. 
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Aggressive Drive for 
CAP Flight Scholarship 
Funds Seen as Project 


The CAP can campaign aggressively tor 


sational, state, and local scholarship funds 
when it becomes a civilian organization March 
1, declares national headquarters in the CAP 
vews bulletin of January 25, 1946 

As an ofhcial agency, Civil Air Patrol has 

all propriety, been obliged to remain aloot 
trom commercial organizations, the bulletin 
explained. “But as a civilian organization, CAP 
can campaigr aggressively for scholarship 
tunds Unitorm standards tor awards can be 


devised. Statewide, regional, and national com 


petitions can be held No single program can 
do more to advance the cause of private flying 
n this country After March 31, the CAP 
in back ¢ limit, nation-wide.” 


New Staff for 
Oklahoma Wing 


Lt. Col. William H. Shockey, new Okla 
ma Wine commander recently announced 
he tollowing appointments to the wing staff 
Maj. Charles O. Rhoades, executive; Maj. Dick 
Martin itelligence; Capt Robert Brown 
raining; Capt lames f agleton, yperations; 


Capt. Mary Francis, adjutant; Capt. B. D 
Sponhaltz, supply; Capt. Choice Holden, er 


gineering; Capt. Clayt 


[ ym Johnson, transporta 


on; and Lt. Broneta Davis, public relations 
Capt. Neil W. Woodward was retained on the 
wing staff as medical ofhcer and Lt. Byron 


Savage continues as communications ofhcer 


Commercial Operators 
Give CAP Flight Courses 


} 


Under a scholarship plan developed by 
Peninsula Squadron of CAP at Redwood City 
California, three commercial yperators are 

viding five solo scholarships for each of 


e tour CAP tlights in the area. The squadros 


s raising funds to finance additional scholar 

ips f p> ite p atings Db for Cad 
il a seni ne De b 

( ade awards are nade ¢ Dasis t 
< lastic standing x in school and in CAP 
ourses; genera attitude ind character 
promptness and attendance; military discipline 
ind Dearing ind reasons expressed by Cadets 
t wanting t earn flying. Cadets may be 
washed out for nfractions of flight rules 
ack of flig proficiency 

Private pil winning awards w De en 

led t torty ours flig time if wy agrec 

btal un equal number of hours on thei 

wr A scholarship selection committee is 
rm posed t ep < itives it CAP schools 
cal Dusiness firn ind pare 
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Lawrence Bell, member of the board of directors of the Air Power League and president 

of Bell Aircraft, welcomed CAP wing commanders at a dinner given in their honor by 

the Air Power League at the Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Left to right, at the 

speakers table, are Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, Maj. Gen. Fred Anderson, who delivered 
the principal address; General Carl Spaatz and Maj. Gen. E. R. Quesada. 





Wing Commanders to Decide Peacetime Course for 
CAP on March 1; AAF Status Expires March 31 


Sentiment is growing throughout the organi 
zation for incorporation of the Civil Air Patrol 
under a Federal charter for its peacetime con 
tinuance after March 31, the date on which its 
status as an auxiliary of the Army Air Forces 
will be terminated, according to CAP leaders 

Wing commanders of the forty-eight states 
gathered in Washington last month decided 
igainst immediate adoption of a postwar course 
until full consideration by each state unit 
could be given to specific plans, and a com 
mittee is formulating a proposal for peacetime 
continuance to be submitted at another meet 
ing of Wing Commanders on March 1 in 
Washington. This committee, which will draft 
1 report for distribution to the CAP organiza 
tion on or about February 15, is composed of 
Wing Commanders Rex P. Hayes of Arkansas, 
chairman; D. Harold Byrd, Texas; Leverett 
Davis, Idaho; Edward R. Fenimore, Maryland; 
Lewis W. Graham, New Mexico; Roy W 
Milligan, Montana; Gordon A. DaCosta, Ilh 
nois; Frank E. Dawson, North Carolina; Guy 
P. Gannett, Maine; Don C. Johnston, lowa; 
J. M. Morris, Arizona; Bertrand Rhine, Cali 
fornia; William C. Whelan, Tennessee; George 
A. Stone, Ohio; Walker W. Winslow, Indiana 

Peacetime continuance probably will call for 
payment of national dues of one dollar pet 
year by all adult and Cadet members of CAP 
Additional sources of finance would include 
donations and gifts. The Air Power League has 
been mentioned as 4a major prospective donor 
to CAP, with which it has been co-operative 
m Various activities 

Among provisions of the postwar proposal 
rejected by the Wing commanders at the last 
Washington meeting was a suggestion that 
the present chain of command of the various 


Wings continue, excepting that at least once 


each year the qualified membership of all 
echelons ot the state W ings be given the right 
to vote for the various Wing, Group, Squadron 
ind Flight commanders,” and further that 
“the Wing Commanders shall meet in April 
of each year and shall, among other things, 
elect and appoint a national commander who 
shall be, subject to the determination of the 
executive committee, in full charge of the 
affairs of national headquarters, including the 
hiring of paid personnel.” The suggested execu 
tive committee would be composed of nine 
members elected or appointed by the Wing 
commanders of the nine Service Command 
Areas 

General H. H. Arnold was unable to attend 
the Washington conference but it was ad 
dressed by General Carl Spaatz, who has since 
succeeded Gen. Arnold as AAF chief, and 
other AAF ofhcers, all of whom paid high 
tribute to CAP for its war program and ex 
Termina 


pressed hopes for its continuance 


tion of the AAF’s current relationship, includ 


ing finances, was necessary in view of the end 
of the war and the lack of finances, General 
Spaatz explained. Gen. Spaatz presented spe 
cial War Department citations to Wing com 
manders, recent Wing commanders, and co 
ordinating ofhcers. The Legion of Merit was 
awarded to Col. Earle L. Johnson, national 
commander of CAP, and Col. Harry H. Blee 
acting national commander. 

Lawrence D. Bell, the aircraft manufacturer 
spoke as a director of the Air Power Leaguc 
and offered its full co-operation to CAP in 
peacetime, as did Col. Howard W Angus, 
executive vice president of the League Na 
tional headquarters was to be moved from Fort 
Worth, Texas, to the pentagon in Washington 


on February | 





North Carolina Wing 
Plans for “Aviation Week” 


Plans are already being made for the annual 
North Carolina Aviation Week, according t 
Major Carl Biggers, wing intelligence officer 
und publication relations ofhcer of Charlotte, 
N. C. Scheduled for March, the statewide 
event is sponsored by the North Carolina Wing 
CAP in co-operation with Chambers of Com 
merce, civic organizations, the Carolinas Aero 
Club, the 99's, and other organizations inter 
ested in the development of state aviation 

Arrangements have been made for the par 
ticipation of Army Air Forces and manutac 
turers of planes and aviation equipment dis 


plays, air shows, exhibits, and a banquet are 


t 


planned. A prominent aviation leader to bx 
named later will speak at the banquet 


Rifle Association 
Offers Aid to CAP 


Thurman Randle, of Dallas, president of 
the National Rifle Association, and Lt. Comdr 
Ray B. Whitaker, NRA southwestern repre 


sentative, visited national CAP headquarters 


recently and expressed great enthusiasm for 
the potentialities of CAP in the development 
of rifle activities across the country The 
NRA association is prepared to offer tangible 
aid to CAP on a large scale, it was revealed, 
and a “range at every airport” may prove 


practical in many areas 
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Vegas, Nevada 
of Alamo, 


Heaven!’ ” 


days. Crockett recently opened 


Valley 





“Just the other day,” 
“a transient pilot was flagged into the parking area, the gas 
truck pulled up just as the prop stopped turning, and the limousine 
parked alongside to drive the pilot and passengers to town. 
took one look and said, ‘Where is 


Alamo will be lighted for night landings in the next sixty 








Limousine for Private Fliers 


gE sixteen-cylinder, seven-passenger, Cadillac limousine now 


awaits the arrival of the private flier at Alamo Airport, Las 


reports George Crockett, manage! 


The pilot 


St. Peter? I must have landed in 


airport’s “Skyway Cafe,” which 


has a second floor room, enclosed in glass, offering a view of Paradise 



















BOY, WHEN I’M LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO 
LAND, IT’S MUSTANG FIELD FOR ME..FOR 


| 





CONVENIENCE AND THE BEST IN SERVICE 
MUSTANG IS ALWAYS MY “PORT OF CALL” | 











LOVE FIELD 


% Our modern equipped repair shop in 
Hangar 10, at Love Field, is manned by 
men of skill in the aviation maintenance 
field. For major overhauls, instrument re- 
pairs, plus a complete line of parts, call 
upon Mustang Aviation, Inc. We are glad 
to serve you. 


LOVE FIELD 
Hanger 10, Box 7172, Phone D-4-2365 


Wluslang FIELD 







AVIATION, INC. 


% Make Mustang Airport your “Home 
Away from Home.” Land at Mustang and 
be greeted with friendly service with a 
smile. For hangar space, refueling, engine 
or plane repairs, plus transportation ac- 
commodation, chart your course to your 
own airport... Mustang Field. 


MUSTANG FIELD 


NW Hwy. and Abrams Rd., P. O. Box No. 598-—SMU 









Ports 
of Call 


Barstow, Calif. Paul K. Pierce has 
leased Barstow Airport at Barstow for immedi- 
ate operations. At present, the facilities are 
limited, except for aircraft and a “neon- 


lighted” desire to offer the best service in the 


west The mile transportation for transient 
pilots will be provided At the field, there is 
80 octane fuel, oil and snack meal. Dawn 


patrol flights from Las Vegas, Los Angeles 
und Riverside areas are to be organized with 
a large ranch-style camp fire breakfast on the 
uirport as the objective. The management 
hopes to make the airport a place where the 
private pilot and student can enjoy flying to 
its fullest extent. Aircraft represented on the 
field include Piper, Taylorcraft, Luscombe 
ind Porterfields 


Birmingham, Ala.—) Edith Wideman 
The All American Air Races in Miami took 
quite a delegation from these parts for those 
tew days—Steadham Acker was Chief Judge 
Roy Bridge, 
Johnnie Ault and George Austin flew down 
together in two Fairchilds, get it? 


as he has been for many years. 


Frances 
Peacock, acting manager of the Municipal Air 
port, and her husband Doug, recently dis 
charged from the Air Forces, made it their 
second honeymoon. 

Strolling through Southern Airways’ han 
gar—weather has had everybody hangar flying 

the other day we saw Harold Wood's Cessna 
getting a new paint job in no other colors than 
Silver and Red. Also saw five BT-13's, Vul 
tees, undergoing reconversion. Bobby Brown 
1 16-year-old “her” protege, stopped us to 
tell us that she had piled up almost enough 
hours for a private license in spite of the 
weather 

Birmingham, points north, south, east and 
west now have a new service to and from 
Huntsville via Eastern’s Flights 66 and 67. 

PCA in its general streamlining program is 
moving its reservations office from the airport 
into the downtown Exchange Building. It is 
ilso doubling personnel here to take care of 
the DC-4 business which will be inaugurated 
on the Birmingham flights come March—ting 
hao (whatever that means) fifty-six passen 
gers And well such planes can be used, for 
witnesseth: The other night PCA’s Jim Henry 
boarded Eastern for Washington as Eastern’s 
Les Arnold deplaned from PCA—a fine air 
line state of congestion when the assistants 
to the presidents can’t even get on their own 
carriers. 

Blanche Noyes of the airmarking division ot 
the CAA was guest speaker at the Aero Club 
giving the private fliers an idea and ideas on 
1irmarking for Alabama. She was introduced 
by her husband, Asa Rountree, State Director 
of Aeronautics, and what an introduction that 
was' Hmmmm nice! At this same meeting 
the entertainment 
cheering vote of thanks for the glowing Christ 


committee was given a 


mas party. Although we had to miss the glow, 
we, too, cheered. Among guests at this same 
meeting were Cook Barwick of Atlanta and 
further of Eastern Air Lines counsel; Charlic 
Lawn, Waterman's trafic manager, and Les 
Arnold, vice president of Eastern 


Various departments and region representa- 
tives of CAA and CAB whom we've seen here, 
about and around are Leon Allen, George 
French, Fred Powell, J. W 


It was fun seeing them—only 


Duckworth and 


Gus Leaser 
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as to seeing several of them—it was only a 
glimpse. 

Just saw—and it was more than a glimpse 
this time—Leary Redus back in civvies and 
Delta’s CTO. It’s wonderful to see the boys 
come flying home 


Dallas—+) Vida Foster. Mustang Airport 
claims this month's honors for having enrolled 
the flight student who has lived the most years 
Eben Robison of Scarsdale, New York, is well 
past the half-century mark and has decided 
he wants to learn to fly. He’s taking advantage 
of Texas’ sunshine and has been flying every 
day since his enrollment, according to N. T 
Womack, Jr., who reports that his “pupil” is 
learning rapidly. A converted Douglas C-47 
belonging to the newly-formed Lone Star Air 
Cargo, Inc., is now based at Mustang. A. | 
Ullrich, in charge of setting up the freight 
service operations, advises that their new busi- 
ness iS progressing nicely and they are accept 
ing contracts. 

W. L. Ross, director of Dallas Aviation 
School, reports a 75 per cent increase in en 
rollment of students in all classes since the 

Under the GI Bill of Rights 


the returning veterans are studying for their 


first of the year 


ratings and taking refresher courses in me 
chanics, engineering and flight instruction 
Students are converging on the school from 
every state in the Union and Mr. Ross is find 
ng it dificult to enroll every student without 
a waiting period, due to lack of space ind 
housing. 

Love Field is a beehive of civilian activity 
Johnson Rocket was 


Thomas 


in all categories. The 
demonstrated there by L. D. (Pup 
and “Rich” Palmer, to a group of prospective 
purchasers. One of Paul Mantz’ converted 
C-47's has been operating through Love Field 
on contract hauls from the West Coast to the 
East The fence separating spectators from 
the terminal loading ramp has been re-located 
to provide space for parking of DC-4’s on the 
ramp. American Airlines and Delta Air Lines 
will begin their DC-4 operations soon. Also 
big operations in reconversion work on hangar 
row, with Southwest Airmotive, Dallas Aero 
Service. Mustang and others turning out cd 
luxe passenger and cargo jobs daily 

The International Aviation Exposition, orig 
nally scheduled for Dallas, March 1-5, has 
been postponed until summer or early fall, 
according to Wilson Germany, president of 
the exposition association 

Parker-Huett Aviation at White Rock has 
delivered three new Piper Cubs and expects 

make deliveries of the Republic Seabees and 
Stinson Voyagers soon The new four-place 
Stinson 150 Voyager was flown at White Rock, 
demonstrated by John Huett, the new member 
if the firm, who is just out of the AAF, with 
sixty-five missions over “the hump” to his 
credit. Parker-Huett has recently acquired a 
Link trainer with a view to furnishing com 
plete instrument instruction, as well as a 
PT-13 fully equipped for instrument training 

We learn from Doug Langstaff, director of 
the Board of Aviation for the City of New 
Orleans, and T. B. Herndon, Louisiana State 
Director of Aviation, that plans are under 
way to revive the colorful Louisiana Air Tours 
Dates and scheduled stops to be announced 
later. 

The Executive Board of the Texas Private 
Fliers Association met in Austin January 14 
with State Aviation Commission Chairman Al 
Buchanan and Director A. W. Meadows. A 
discussion outlining a system of airways, with 
proper air markings, which should include 
an airport in every community large enough 
to incorporate, was led by Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Meadows. Sam Vanderweide of San An 
tonio was appointed to check accommodations 
in San Antonio, with a view to holding the 
[PFA Annual Convention there next summer 


A 


deal we really. want to cash in on if we 
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Flight instructor H. T. “Pappy” Childers explains the traffic pattern to a group of fliers 


at Whiteman Airpark, Los Angeles, California. 


Left to right, Quentin Highfill, student 


pilot; Nona Holt, former WASP; Childers, Elizabeth LoBuono, student pilot; and 
Bernie LaBarr, airport manager. 


are lucky enough to accept Bill Matthews 
invitation to all private fliers to attend the 
dedication of the Monterrey (Mexico) airport 
late in February, is the acquisition of one of 
those new “International Airman” passports 
We understand they are given on request at 
the airport at Brownsville, without special 


initiation like when you cross the equator 


Evansville, Ind.—The Evansville Sports 
men Pilots’ Club resumed full scale operations 
last month with Verble Q. Hobgood as presi 
dent 

With the addition of ten new members and 
the purchase of a new 65-hp. Aecronca tandem 
trainer, preparations were launched for a re 
turn to peacetime status after three years of 
curtailed activity limited by wartime restric 
tions on private flying 

New members are Rex Bosard, Alan Bren 
tano, Forest Buggs, Albert Hocker, Kenneth 
R. Ingle, W. D. Ingle, Jr., Robert Merril, John 
V. Reckner, Marion R. Berry and Gil Tred 
well 

The Sportsmen Pilots’ Club, the only or 


ganization of its kind in the city, was founded 


in March, 1939, by Ellis A. Carson, who re 
cently resumed active membership after serv 
ing three years with the AAF as an Air Trans 
port Command pilot. Carson is one of eleven 
SPC members who became Army pilots. When 
relieved from active duty he was a Major and 
deputy commander of an ATC base near As- 





THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
pilot... 


Individual T Hangars 


First Class air Shep 
(A and E Mechanic) 


All Weather Runway 
Flight Instruction 
Planes for Rent 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


wy 7 CURTIS PARKER 


F2- 
DA Hoe Owner-Instructor 


++ + 


Office 
F2-2416 
TEXAS 








Riggs Engine Performance 


Calculator $10.00 
DeVries Navigation Calculator 10.00 
King Position Computer 3.50 
Navigation Note Book 2.00 


X-C (Cross Country) Computer 4.00 
E6B Dalton D.R. Comp. (Plastic) 10.00 


Mark VII Dalton Computer 5.00 
Mark VIII Dalton Computer 1.00 
D-4 Time-Distance Computer 2.00 
The Lyon Computer (Plastic) 3.00 


Mark 3A Navigational Plot. Board 12.00 
American Airlines Computer, 
New Model Type “C”’ 5.00 


2510 S. OAKDALE AVE. 





Air and Sea Navigation Equipment 


COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


Attractive Discounts to Legitimate Dealers 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


641 Navy Aircraft Plotter $ 1.50 
Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter 2.00 
Simplified Flight Calculator 3.75 
Air Navigation by Weems 3.50 
Hyatt’s Celestial Coordinator 5.00 
Elementary Physics as Applied 

to Aviation 1.00 
Cox & Stevens Computer 35.00 


Flying Facts for the Private Flyer 2.00 
Full Career Pilot Flight Leg Book 2.25 
Coordinate Azimuth Ring for E6B 1.00 
Dean Radio Range Orientator 

Cox & Stevens Universal Plotter 
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THREE OF HITLER'S SECRET WEAPONS are shown here at Freeman Field, 
where they are being studied by the Army Air Technical Service Command. 


jeeger, 


or People’s Fighter shown at the top, is a 


| ad 


SLING Ny 





Indiana 
The “Volks 


jet-propelled Heinkel 162 which 


climbs to 19,700 feet in six minutes. The Arado 234, center, is a jet-propelled bomber 


capable of speeds of 470 mph 


Shown minus wings, the rocket powered ME 163, bottom, 


climbs to 40,000 feet in three minutes and attains a speed of 550 mph. 





Air Technical Service Command Photos.) 
i India. H a d trips reduced ¢t 1 minimum as a result of the en 
1¢ Hump w dia trance into the armed forces of twenty-six 
Incorporat us a sroht organization ¢ members and the curtailment and eventual 
yromote er ite flying, the SPC ex elimination of all private flying from the mu 
vanded rapid i prewar years. The nicipal airport. In 1942 and 1943 the club 
id weathe ling a 1 airpor house was used by the O'Neal Flying Servic 
erved as : juarters. In 1940 the to conduct a war training service program for 
ib purchas f Heuwinkel family Air Corps Enlisted Reservists preparing 
" acre of grovitid itside the airport nter the Army Air Forces 
b lary and r e€ present club house In April, 1944, the Sportsmen Pilots’ Club 
Fron ‘ t fitteen members iffered the building to officers of the Air 
a d ymne airpl 19 club reached a Transport Command who organized the Air 
peak strenet! Pearl Harbor of Forces Club which continued operations until 
hifty-seve nember j ree airplanes. Four the building was turned back to the SPC 
thousand hours we gged SPC airplanes November 1 of this year 
I ‘ Dex De 94] rt t ers ( ‘Ss : . 
‘ eee “ - od rir Bvvng 7 . omg ( ity, Missouri—?, Marion 
: elcher isitors in Kansas City ranged from 
cense Sen became airplar Van Johnson—who stood under some mistletox 
whners w the airport control tower. Instead of taking 
Shortly aft I Habor activities were advantage, the gal on duty told him to beware 











to “Red” Mosier of 


o see about the proposed airline merger, and 


American Airlines, here 


snapped by WHB's magazine Swing for the 
current issue. En route to Dallas was Marine 
Charles Wickline from the Dallas office of 
Air Associates He’s on terminal leave and 
has been all over China, the Islands, and 
furrin’ parts since we last heard from him 
Another Air Associates visitor was Chicago 
Branch Manager Walter DeLancey, a former 
Kansas Citian. Off for Arabia was another 
visitor, Mark Outhwaite, a former student at 
Missouri Aviation Institute, and thereafter an 
nstructor in the school He's going to do 
some piloting for the Mr. Big Shot and is 
taking his wife, Leone, with him They an 
ticipate a lengthy stay, so are having their 
piano shipped, too 

“There'll be some changes made,” goes the 
iid song As of February 1 Col. Chas. D 
Daily, familiarly known as “Chuck”, was 
back on the airport He's assistant commis 


sioner of municipal airports under Bill Brown, 


remembe t 


commussioner Some of you may 
that Chuck was urport manager tor Nive 
years prior to his entry into the service in 
1940 

Another change is the discontinuance of 
Missouri Aviation Corporation, which has been 
n the aeronautical supply business in Kansas 
City since 1929 

The Flying Tigers whizz into the city fre 
quently these days. One of their latest ship 
ments included some home radio receivers 
One of the sets was given to Lt. Raymond I 
W hite He’s the young chap for whom a 
fund is being raised by appreciative citizens 
Lieutenant White lost both legs and one eye 
in a mine explosion in Europe 

Joe Jacobson’s back in business once again 
His othce is in the newly-decorated LaSalle 
building 

Six charter plane businesses in Kansas City 
now have ticket ofhce space in the terminal 
Business will be turned over to the lines u 
chronological order to give all: of them a 
fair share Fares will be based on capacity 
of the airplane and mileage involved. Among 
those attending the meeting at which final 
arrangements were made were: Tex LaGrone, 
who operates his own service; O. L. Grogs 
rt Aviation Service; Airline Simmonds of 
Harlan Flying Service, and Earl McAnally of 
Airway Flight 

Guess who attended the last WNAA meet 
ing? Hermann, the Shrimp, especially flown 


o the tables of members and guests by ger 
erous speaker of the evening, Bill Miller, pres 
ident of Mid-Continent Airlines And was 
he luscious—the shrimp, I mean For that 
matter, so was Mr. Miller's talk, and 
threw out oodles of ideas on what women can 
lo in aviation 


Los Angeles—/y) Tony Hagmann. The 


when he 


sun is shining like a Texan's eyes 
sees the first bluebonnet in the spring The 
sky ain’t got a cloud in it and if one comes 
along the wind ,blows it away end of 
weather report Are you cold? Well, don’t 
come out here, there ain’t a shoe box for rent 
Lots of plane owners in LA County are 
going to be surprised Thev will get a little 
notice of a tax on their plane (personal prop 
erty tax, not a special job) along with other 
taxes, and it could be more’n Bull Durham 
money. However, Al Villasenor, up in the 
county assessor’s office,- asked us to tell ‘em 


to come in and talk it over He’s new w 


aviation, but not appraising, and he knows the 
difference between buying, selling and actual 
prices 

Los Angeles got her master plan of airports 
approved. It was a bit of a struggle because 
of a few “prominate’” home owners whi 
wanted peace and quiet over their residences 
They were all for the master plan but didn’t 
want the airports near their swimming pools 
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Dual mufflers reduce engine noises on the 
new Stinson “Voyager 150." This view 
shows one of the two mufflers, and below 
it the heater jacket. Heat from the right 
hand bank of cylinders is available for 
the carburetor and that from the left side 
can be used to warm the four-place 
insulated cabin. 





Loudest squawker at the meeting of the board 
f supervisors kept blowing cigar smoke in 
| | 

he violated 


, 
ur direction ind we thought 


Freedom of the Air” 


more’n any airport ever 


could 

At the meeting: Robert E. Gross, president 
f Lockheed who gave 10 minutes good 
talking); T. ¢ McMahon, executive secre 
tary, Douglas Aircraft Corp.; Thomas Fle 


harty, CAA; Harry |]. Crawford of the Pas 
adena C. of ¢ John R. West, president, West 
Marquis; Thomas H. McNett, AFL; Roy 
Bodeen Aviators Post of the Legion; Rickard 
Dick, NAA; Oscar Trippet, 
tee, LA C. of C.; Hale Young, Long Beach 
C. of C., and Ralph M. Thynnes, Whittier 


C. of C., and a hen of a lot of operators of 
} 


aviation commit 


airports “For” the master plan and a hen of 
| 


t of “citizens—strictly against it 


Of course the board of supervisors, all five of 


them, were there and they say aye” to alr 
ports Very handy for this city Thus en 
couraged we wound up our bucket of bolts 


und sped out to the Airports 


Culver City Ol’ Pete Leaman runs 
this field, when he ain’t flying the Douglas 
30,000, and it’s a dillie There is a spankin 
new all metal (left over from some war plant 
stock of metal we bet a slug) hot coffee spot 


AERO design” over the 


door, where T. R. Smith and Pete are building 


» building wit 





Bly lo Mexico 
And Stop Both Ways at the Friendly 


NOGALES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Nogales, Arizona 


Port of entry into Mexico. Free informa- 
tion and complete service for 
your plane. 


BILL BEATUS CLARENCE L. SMITH 
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a two-fanned, all-metal, retractable, tricycle 
six or seven-passenger plane. (We seen the 
mockup which ain't soup, like we thought, 
but a paper or stuff model to show the lines); 
and two big hangars That is Culver City 
Airport from the ground. Look for a nic« 
paved runway from the air and do not land 
at the Douglas field, Clover 

Interesting at Culver is the project run by 
Boges and McBurney They sell Aeroncas 
and Stinsons from a jam-up trailer office \ 
real old lieutenant colonel, anyway 29, with 
more medals than we've seen since Mitchner, 
including one from King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
fell under our eagle eye when he stepped out 
of a new Aeronca. He'd just come from thx 
factory and gave us this data He flew 5 
days, 34 hours and 28 minutes flying time, 
from Middletown, used 141 gallons of gas 
3 quarts of oil, spent $3.50 for storage and 
tie down and four bits to have the wheels 
unfrozen He picked up one passenger, a 
puppy, and we're sure he could have picked 
up a talking passenger if inclined. His name 
is Richard Headrick, of Pasadena, and the 
USAAF. We went into the trailer office and 
listened to the trip along with T. Grant 
Driver who's a student and were “sold.” In 
fact, we wanted to take delivery then, but m 
dice 

So we wandered over to a _ twin-engine 
Cessna which “Scotty” Gray and Jack Olsen 
were working on, but very hard, and learned 
about Cal-Air Charter Service. Scotty's a 
real beaver and was a graduate of Love Field 
or maybe he just got a little Love Field dust 


Anyway he was not impressed 


in his eyes 
when we said “from Dallas,” but he offered 
us a ride back. He's old time in aviation 

We met the vice president in charge of 
what’s cookin’ at Culver, next He is Max 
Fightin’ Irish” Selski and he was doin’ bench 
time with Bob Johnson. He said we'd picked 
1 bad day, Pete had the flu, the weather'd 


been wet and come again. So off we went to 


Vail Field Operated by W. R. Coffen 
this field has the most activity we've encoun 
tered in used plane sales, and hot dogs on the 
double They have five different ways to 
buy time, planes, or what have you, because 
Coffen has a set up which seems pretty prev 
alent in California He leases out to other 
operators space and they all divvy-up the 
business. Seems to be plenty 

At Airways, Incorporated, we met Ed Cra 
vens, George Owens and Myron Barre, be 
cause George Fisher introduced us. Fisher just 
got his Private license that day and the next 
day Barre drew his Instructor's There was 
much glee over these momentous events and 
so Owens took us for a ride We saw our 
first orange groves and palm trees top-side, 
so to speak, because in the nice new T-craft 
you can see better than from an airliner 

Back on the ground we listened to Texas 
talk Cravens is from San Antonio And 
Clifford Hicks came in to say hello, so did Joe 
Nugent who has “Arrow Flight Service” wit! 
Mel Hart. Joe was in Brownsville awhile. Les 
Rogers, ex-Texan, came in and laughed at the 
new tower story. He lives in El Centro. Then 
Olafur Magnusson from Iceland came along 
and we all talked gliders. He used to soar 
in Europe and is going back this spring. The 
Bumble-bee got him and all the nice pictures 
in Southern Flight of the new planes. Arleigh 
Bradshaw, listened hard as we did to the Ice 
land youth 

We went up the line to Burkes Flying Serv 
ice and met “Ken” Stoeckmann, who's a native 
out here. He flew the hump with the ATC 
und recently returned to this here aviation 
business. They do charter service, too, and 
Ken had the honor of flying the new mayor of 
New York, O'Dwyer, and a duck huntin 
+} 


party from the valley up to catch TWA 


Next is the shop run by H. B. “Denny 


Your RED CROSS 


must carry on! 








LIGHT PLANE PILOTS 


Fly Cross-Country safely with “Navig-Aid,” 
The latest 
Simple to use and 


the new contact X-C Planner. 
in navigation aids. 
understand. No special knowledge or 
instructions necessary. Complete plus 
three refills $1.00 postpaid, C.O.D. plus 


charges, money back guarantee. 


HANGAR FLYING, Dept. 6GD 


112 E. Grove, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Clip this. 








PILOTS, HERE IT IS... 


Latest, Authentic, Clear-Cut Private Pilot 
Examination by Zweng 


Already acclaimed the outstanding text for the 
new CAA requirements. New “multiple choice 
xaminations” included. Only $1.00 postpaid 
OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT: Air Force Type 
‘Dead Reckoning Computer, $2.00; Pilot’s Log 
Book, $1.00; Airline Log Book, $2.00; Senior 
Log (Steele), $1.50; Air Navigation Log, $2.00: 
Weems Nav. Plotter, $2.00; Dalton VII Nav 
Computer, $5.00; American Airlines Computer 
in leather case, $5.00; XC-Cross Country Com- 
puter, $4.00 


(Free DeLuxe Aviation Catalog) 


Pan American Navigation Service 
SF-2 


12021 Ventura Blvd. N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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\ and wit YE ARS AGO in elected president of the National Aeronautic 
44 x ‘ 
x . « Association, succeeding Senator W G. Me 
Sa tY 2” g * Adoo. Other ofhcers: Major Al Williams, vice 
president, succeeding Major James Doolittle: 
4 Ha Louise Thaden, secretary, and Ben King, treas 
‘ urer James S Oxgsbury was named vice 
Hi ks Y 
Desi alt ue. te EDITORIALS: In a guest editorial, Lech president and general manager f Fairchild 
mus of the fac ton W. Rogers, president, Aeronautical Cham Aviation Corp 
xr of Commerce, states that American air 
; Sky vanes ire recognized is being superior, that 
, : ' earch must continue to keep the U. S. in 
at 2 Alway ! R . Pe | | 7 | 
, p place Rogers predicted highting planes evise nternationa 
t yar w he ’ 
capable f operations at 40,000 feet and Ai R ] s U d 
sensed gratis ve of , , ir Regulations Urge 
bombers at 30.000 feet He stressed future 
\ pita y - _ - : o . 
' ) development in aircraft was almost without Experts trom fifteen nations, gathered at 
M ave Deen busy imit, and that constant, steady improvement Montreal, Quebec, to serve as a committee on 
Jack Ballinge Xa was an ever-present need The Will Rog international rules of the air, presented an 
Bob Ort ers Memorial Fund was a success because of expanded and revised set of international air 
tt Ave ally t timeliness, and it was urged that a me regulations and trafic control standards to 
| r > r } . nr 
king on the field norial fund for Wiley Post should be set uj PICAO—provisional international civil avia 
se private tickets before it was too late for people to remember tion organization 
De sillen. Miatines Tribute was paid to the Bureau of Air , 
nd Charles Recke , The committee’s recommendations con 
' Commerce for its interest in the trafhe control . on 
f hers, too. Jack , sisted of two sections—"“International Rules 
‘ t [ 1rwavs,. since more ATv< more Ysianes were . ee - ° 

ks f his first s¢ f of the Air” and “Air Traffic Control Stand 
ste at Anders a , ,; ard.” While recognizing the need for re- 

' F . ARTICLES An ult modern, finely 

Parkhill sail ; gional organizations to co-ordinate air trafhe 
. : equipped sales and service plant, Booth-Hen “tl led , 
Paul West and D ne. Inc Love Field, Dallas, gives efficient control, the committee recommendec that 
these regional organizations conform to 
ervice Surround nes are clean. workers are ” ‘ 
a ons PICAO standards as closely as possible and 
g ¢ ’ killed and business is excellent P id ; lard 
report any enforce sparture from standar 
which will be n BRIEFS: Howard Hughes broke Roscoc “t es a 
wt pilots. At pr [urner’s transcontinental speed record in his Other important recommendations were 
ee 150 hp. Cyclone powered Northrop Gamma That Loran, radar aid to transoceanic naviga 

. . lime was 9 hours. 25 minutes and 10 seconds tion, be adapted as a standard; that radar be 

ne bo 
1 Average speed was 263.5 mph. for the 2,450 used by aircraft for the detection and avoid 
‘ sang : nile course between Burbank and Newark ance of dangerous thunderstorm areas and to 
Southwest Airway Hughes started with 690 gallons of gas and minimize the danger of collision with other 
Ges aga nded at Newark with 225. gallons aircraft; that both radiotelephony and radio 
Douglas tracted to build 114 torpedo telegraphy be standardized in an effort to 
for Miltor sombers for the Navy A three-man solve the language problem (use of the “Q” 
" ind f Frank German delegation came to the U. S. to discus code used in telegraphy was recoremended as 
sossible transatlantic air service between Ger ‘the most practical solution to the language 
uny and the U. § William Littlewood problem at this time’’); that the word “con- 
Menge, owner and chief engineer of American Airlines, received tact” be no longer used in international termi- 
sirport, located eight the Wright medal nology—"contact” flight rules should be 
Antonio Municipal a PERSONALS: Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, pres called “visual” flight rules; that PICAO adopt 
mo Downs track. 1 lent of the newly-formed Air Transport As 2 comprehensive set of modernized interna- 
ow aleess am teed iation, was discussed in a feature biography tional standards and practices for telecommu 

t . ‘ . ‘ 

S mendiinn wildy fens Arthur B. Cook was new chief of th nications and radio mavigational aids; that 
‘ a a Bureau of Aeronautics ‘Sports Wings,” PICAO maintain a reference library of the 
tor maintenanc , ‘ ~. 

’ ty | , » new Los Angeles aviation club, named a world’s publications in the field of telecom- 
mven ntiy cated i » 
5 ‘ mmittee consisting of Wally Timm, Larry munications and radio aids to air navigation, 
a a Swe Therkelson, Norm Larson, Bert Rhine, Dr and that PICAO assume the role of a liaison 
acres, and 35 Ward Williams, Al Essig, Warren Carey, Ben agent in worldwide research and development 
( Il p McGlashan and Ted McClellan to help or in the field of communications and radio aids 
inize the group Charles F. Horner was to navigation 
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IS THE SUM OF ITS PARTS 


(os — s, ‘ 4 
= / Skilled technicians plus modern tooling plus parts by leading B Ss 
c a) 511 ¢R>_ é J d 


aviation manufacturers make Southwest Airmotive first 
choice with veteran flyers who demand the best in aircraft 


maintenance and service. Specialists in electrical wiring, 











4 radio, airframe, power-plant, and propeller quickly correct 
trouble areas. Southwest services your plane with precision GL/DA/R 

= “= and speed through the efficiency of its assembly-line methods 

— a and the completeness of its equipment. As territorial dis- 


tributor for the leading names in American aviation, South- 


west maintains large stocks of parts . . . enabling its trained siz, 


at personnel to give fast, efficient service on every aircraft job, 
pn 
a large or small. 
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. Willard Airline Maintenance for the Private Owner 
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 nelvia, THAT THE VAST IMPROVEMENT Ind MODERN AIRCRAFT | 
GREAT AIRPLANES SUCH AS THIS NEW LUXURY LINER, ARE ‘BORN OF ‘ia ae 
FOR ONLY WAR'S TRIED AND TESTED EXPERIENCE WJTH HIGH-SPEED FIGHTERS, § 
WHICH ESTABLISHED RECORDSFROM SEA LEVEL TO STRATOSPHERE, COULD ASSURE THE RUGGED $ 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK — 


COMFORT AND THE UNAPPROACHED SPEED OF THIS REVOLUTIONARY TRANSPORT. 
BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE 


DESIGNED AND BUILT 


MiP’ mle 


A&PCBRC gS ausariatr 


Makers off The ight Thundorbolg 








